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"Freedom means the opportunity to be what we never 
thought we would be." — Daniel J, Boorstin 
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the watea^’s fine! 


Lake Elmer Thomas Recreational Area rests at the foot 
of Mount Scott, northeast of Lawton. By day or by 
night, you can find family fun amidst the natural scenic 
beauty of LETRA. 


More information on any of the 
Lawton Fort Sill area lakes and 

RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES IS AVAILABLE FROM THE 

Lawton Fort Sill Chamber of Commerce 

629 SW C Avenue, Lawton. OK 7350 1 
I -800-872-4540 www.lcci.org 


just 10 miles northwest of Lawton, 
Lake Lawtonka offers a variety of 


fun-in-the>sun activities. Whether 


you re looking to ski, jet-ski, wet 


bike, or sail-board, you can find 


your adventure at Lake Lawtonka. 


Lavi'ton 
Fort Sill 
CIIAIVIBER 

COMMBKEtMOUSTnv 


Located 14 miles north of Lawton, 
Lake Ellsworth Is known as one of 
Oklahoma’s premier fishing spots. 
If fine fishing and out-of-the-way 
camping are on your agenda, be 
sure to visit Lake Ellsworth. 


S9,020 acres and 1 1 scenic lakes make up the Wichita 
Mountain WilcHile Refuge. Hike, observe wRcflife. fish, or 
just rfla^and enjoy the beauty ot the Wichita Mountains. 


pKlAHOMA 








A strong signal. 

Any place. 
Any time. 

www.kosu.org 



iJidU News & Information, Classical and Jazz 


Only these few... 


Carol Sue Man ley 405/348-7910 

Alan Mauldin 405/330-8800 

Michelle Mauldin 405/33CK88CK) 


IN ADAIR 

Rose Moore 

918/785-2938 

IN .\LTUS 

Kris Britain 

580/482-4248 

Diane Dykens 

580/482-0621 

Art Pohlmann 

580/482-9210 

Sh'Rae Smoot 

580/482-7800 

IN ARDMORE 

Margaret Clark Brown 

580/223-2100 

Tom Love 

580/226-9979 

IN BARTLESVILLE 

Sandra Waldo 

918/335-3833 

Donna Barclay 

918/3354833 

Karen Boyd 

918/337-0711 

Liz Fugate 

918/335-3833 

Barbara Hopper 

918/337-0711 

Steve Martin 

918/335-3833 

Brenda Pierce 

918/337-0711 

Leeila Riley 

918/335-3833 

Pat Schafer 

918/331-2121 

Kay Sowers 

918/337-0711 

IN BLACKWELL 

Carla Sandy 

580/363-2345 

IN BROKEN ARROW 

Corrie Egge 

918/251-4142 

Naomi Medlock 

918/251-7446 

Connie Sipes 

918/251-4142 

Ron Sumner 

918/251-4142 

IN CLAREMORE 

Nell Clark 

918/343-8164 

Carolyn Petenon 

918/343-8167 

Tia Stout 

918/343-8165 

Pat Szot 

918/343-8166 

IN CUSHING 

Leslie Kise 

918/225-4198 

IN DEL CITY 

Linda Childers 

405/672-7630 

Larry R. Shuler 

405/677-8393 

IN EDMOND 

Gary Atchley 

405/330-2626 

Kay Ayers 

405/330-0031 

Cecelia Beck 

405/359-8700 

Karen Blevins 

405/330-0031 

Ann Campbell 

405/359-8700 

Monty Churchill 

405/330-0031 

Donna Coker 

405/330-2626 

Barbara Cunningham 

405/359-8700 

Dan Cunningham 

405/359-8700 

Linda Davidson 

405/348-7910 

Robert Dugan 

405/359-8700 

Linda Finch 

405/348-4422 

Alice Fitzpatrick 

405/348-4422 

Connie C, Hamilton 

405/359-8700 

Robin Harris 

405/330-2626 

Charles Herman 

405/330-0543 

Pat Hoge 

405/348-4422 

Cynthia Hutcherson 

405/359-8700 

Debra Johnson 

405/330-2626 


Rita McUnahan 

405/330-0031 

Jeannk Messina 

405/330-0031 

Dennis Nevius 

405/330-2626 

Nancy Olney 

405/348-7910 

Frances Park 

405/340-4224 

Joe Pryor 

405/359-8700 

Pete Reeser 

405/330-2626 

Martha Roach 

405/348-1133 

Norma Rogers 

405/348-7910 

Judy Rutledge 

405/330-2626 

Patti Scott 

405/330-0031 

Kay Sealy 

405/348-7910 

Sue Sestak 

405/359-8700 

Don Tamauskas 

405/359-8700 

Charles Tritthart 

405/330-2626 

Judy Walling 

405/340-4224 

Becky Wheeler 

405/359-8700 

Bill Wilson 

405/348-4422 

IN ENID 

Evelyn Aiigleton 

580/233-4040 

Victoria Hanousek 

580/233-8182 

Mae Belle Jack 

580/233-2626 

IN GROVE 

Kay Gray 

918/787-6028 

Mary Bryan Penquite 

918/787-7755 

Victoria Perry 

918/786-9888 

IN GUTHRIE 

Sylvia Ochs 

405/282-0404 

IN GUYMON 

Keith Matthews 

580/338*6659 

INHARRAH 

Marsha Nation 

405/454-6233 

IN LAWTON 

Daisy C. Christian 

580/353-7496 

Jay Kinder 

580/248-8460 

Urry G, Liter 

580/357-0842 

Pam Marion 

580/248-8800 

Barbara Moeller 

580/248-8460 

Max Sasseen 

580/248-8817 

Sandra Smith 

580/353-7496 

David Stephens 

580/357-0842 

Marilyn Weatherly 

580/357-0842 

IN McALESTER 

Doryce I’lumlee 

918/426-0006 

Randy Saunier 

918/423-3122 

IN MIDWEST CITY 

Pam Barton -Stober 

405/737-4466 

Nita Grimes 

405/741-7425 

Pat Hunt 

405/737-5102 

Sue Moore 

405/737-0202 

Sarah Planer 

405/737-0202 

IN MOORE 

Mike Malone 

405/799-5531 

IN MUSKOGEE 

Kevin Crank 

918/683-1221 


IN MUSTANG 

MaroJyn Pryor 
IN NORMAN 
Nevada Anderson 
Marlies Bailey 
Maxine Bates 
Barbara Canfield 
Joanna Floyd 
Suzanne Foster 
Tony Graham 
Sharon Grissom 
Mike Hawley 
Scott Heiple 
Marian Ingram 
Marsha Jack 
Ruth Kelso 
Patti Krings 
Beverly Lafferraridre 
John Lungren 
A1 Mamary 
Tom McAuliffe 
Andy Newman 
Gloria Parker 
Susan Raley 
Barbara J, Richardson 
Kathy Roche 
Margrit Spears 
Warren Taber 
Dierdre Taylor 
Walt Terrell 
John Tune 
Holly VaaAuken 
Saliie Vawter 
Tracey Veal 
Rose Wilderom 
Rachel Zelby 
IN OKLAHOMA CITY 
Helen Adams 
Alice Allen 
Zoe Barten 
Fran Brooks 
Kermit Brown 
Marie Burroughs 
Victoria Caldwell 
Priscilla Carder 
Leslie Games 
Roberta Carrier 
Philip Churchill 
Mar>^ Clements 
Holly Clifton 
Kathleen Coffin 
Norma Cokeley 
Paula Collins 
Norma Coppedge 
Dawn Davis 
Linda Daxon 
Sandy Ditto 
Jeanne Eckels 
Pat Emerson 
Henry Gompf 
Jerry Goodwin 


405/745-830Q 

405/329-0256 
405/360-0204 
405/833-6976 
405/329-1111 
405/329*1111 
405/329-0256 
405/329-0256 
405/366-7707 
405/366-7707 
405/366-7707 
405/366-7707 
405/366-7707 
405/329-0256 
405/366-7707 
405/329-0256 
405/329-6976 
405/366-7707 
405/329-0256 
405/329*0256 
405/360-0204 
405/329-0256 
405/329-0256 
405/329-0256 
405/329-1111 
405/329-1 1 1 1 
405/366-7707 
405/329-6976 
405/979-7253 
405/366-7707 
405/329-0256 
405/329-1111 
405/366-7707 
405/360-0204 

405/948-7500 
405/948-7500 
405/528-0044 
405/751-4848 
405/755-4422 
405/848-8671 
405/721-4800 
405/69 M 127 
405/946-0857 
405/755-9052 
405/755-4422 
405/843-8448 
405/843-8448 
405/722-1000 
405/751-4848 
405/752-9660 
405/751-4848 
405/843-8448 
405/748-8500 
405/602-6711 
405/755-4422 
405/354-1871 
405/948-7500 
405/755-9052 


Janet GungolJ 
Barbara Harris 
Shorty Huber 
Shirley Hunyadi 
Karen Johnston 
Betty Kennedy 
Brenda Khourie 
Steve Kyle 
Betty Lejeime 
Leslie Lynn 
Patti Marshal] 

Dana McGuire 
Ed McNamara 
Jack B. McWilliams 
Ginger Mercer 
Emily Minks 
Dodee Moncrief 
Joyce Painter 
Bill Poertner 
David A. Poindexter 
John Presley 
John C, Roberts 
Rowell Sargeant 
Morrie Shepherd 
Maggie Shirk 
Dottle Smith 
Richard Smith 
Joan Stamman 
Kenna lays 
Pat Townsend 
Genie Vinson 
Hope White 
Mary Whittington 
Elaine Williams 
Freda Wolfe 
Alice Dahlgren 
ITV OWASSO 
Bob Batchelor 
Cheryl Chaloupek 
Martha Baxter Conn 
Brenda l.awrence 
Lynn Van Deventer 
IN PONCA CITY 
Beverly Poet 
IN SAND SPRINGS 
Joe Fisher 
IN SHAWNEE 
Sue Gorman 
Bettie Hall 
IN STILLWATER 
Jack Allred 
Sherri Bastion 
Kay Burns 
Helen Cole 
Sandra Ingram 
Alane LeGrand 


405/755-4422 

405/755-9052 

405/722-3344 

405/751-4848 

405/528-0044 

405/478-0430 

405/721-4800 

405/720-7400 

405/7S3-72(X) 

405/755-4422 

405/848-8818 

405/843-8448 

405/752-9660 

405/751-4848 

405/755-4422 

405/843-8448 

405/722-1000 

405/721-6077 

405/752-4700 

405/810-0002 

405/495-4430 

405/948-7500 

405/748-8500 

405/843-8448 

405/691-8811 

405/751-4848 

405/748-8500 

405/948-7500 

405/751-4848 

405/631-2220 

405/948-7500 

405/722-3344 

405/691-2556 

405/330-0031 

405/948-7500 

405/843-8448 

918/274-1600 
918/272-0809 
91 8/274-1 6fK) 
918/272-0809 
918/274-1600 

580/762-04(X) 

918/2454011 

405/275-0928 

405/275-8182 

405/747-99fK) 

405/743-4440 

405/743-4440 

405/743-4440 

405/533-3800 

405/624-2626 


Dolores Lemon 

40S/372-S1.51 

Anne McMurtry 

405/743-4440 

Grace Provence 

405/377-1000 

Page Provence 

405/743-4440 

Susie Rusco 

405/743-4440 

Susan Simon 

405/743-4440 

Jane Spillars 

405/743-4440 

Nancy Wilguess 

405/743-4440 

Pat Williamson 

405/743-4440 

IN TULSA 


Judy Acklin 

918/481-1555 

Ruth Adams 

918/481-8229 

Helen Allen 

918/749-8374 

Sara Argabright 

918/496-8822 

Linda Bacher 

918/492-5333 

Toni Bales 

918/691-5100 

Judy Ballard 

918/254-0600 

Burte Banks 

918/481-8313 

Margaret Bannochie 

918/254-0600 

Sue Bayiiss 

918/48MS5S 

Bruce Berman 

918/481-8333 

Virginia Billings 

918/254-0600 

Lynne Bliss it 

918/749-8374 

Jan Briggs 

918/481-8200 

Michael H, Brockman 

918/492-5900 

Ron Buckner 

918/254-0600 

Susan Burke 

918/254-0600 

Jane Courtney 

918/250-8274 

Barbro Cox 

918/749-8374 

Sylvia Dean 

918/744-4565 

Lew Diley 

918/294-0400 

Natalie First 

918/749-8374 

Vennettea Garrett 

918/665-1100 

Kathy Gorrell 

918/254-0600 

Bill Gotcher 

918/712-4310 

Pat Hamilton 

918/499-7135 

Garry Harper 

918/254-0600 

Ann Harral 

918/747-4400 

Jo Hill 

918/499-7181 

Norma Flollinger 

918/369-1586 

Cindy Jamieson 

918/481-8200 

Dee Dee Jesiolowski 

918/492-5900 


Karen Jones 

918/746-6000 

Twila Keeley 

918/254-0600 

Laurie Kirkland 

918/488-1491 

Curtis Kretchmar 

918/749-8374 

Oma Jean Lansdown 

918/496-2252 

Randy Lindemuth 

918/488-1844 

Carolanne Mahan 

918/492-0055 

Sherrie Marsh 

918/488-1844 

Chris Martin 

918/481-8290 

Patsy Mastin 

918/496-3333 

Jane Maxey 

918/494-3030 

Shirley Miller 

918/663-2144 

David Mom per 

918/254-0600 

Barbara Morton 

918/492-2000 

Kathy Nanny 

918/492-5900 

Patty Perdue 

918/231-3877 

John Ragan 

918/747-4400 

Rexine Reynolds 

918/622-2920 

Penny Richardson 

918/254-06(X) 

Ray Richardson 

918/254-0600 

Kenneth C. Robinson 

918/496-2252 

Ken Rutherford 

918/481-82(X) 

Barbara Schreier 

918/481-8200 

Richard Stephens 

918/664-0307 

Barbara Sticb 

918/254-0600 

Julie Tetsworth 

918/481-8200 

Leta Warren 

918/749-8374 

Paul Wheeler 

918/665-8559 

Claudette Wheeler 

918/481-8200 

Steven Wheeler 

918/749-8374 

Ann Zoller 

918/492-5900 

IN TUTTLE 


Russ Sebring 

405/381-2522 

Sandy Sebring 

405/381-2522 

IN WEATHERFORD 


Rita Corlee 

580/772-7277 

Judy Hartsell 

580/772-8045 

Judy Overton 

580/772-1414 

IN YUKON 


Bill Bateman 

405 / 324-2812 

Lee Kieffer 

405/354-5243 

Clem McWhorter 

405/354-2155 


...hold the 
Highest Degree 
in Real Estate. 


We’re Certifed Residential Specialists 



Contact us today. 

Oklahoma Chapter website; www.crs-ok.org 

Council of Residential Specialists l-800-462-884l.www.crs.com 


lar 

EaUAL HOUSING 

LENDER 


Council of 

esldentlal 

ipeclalists 




OKlAf*0MA i lAltaiST INDUSTAIAl PAffK 


OIWl hlUAiOH'Hi'ii InJu^iriul l^jri 


MEET OKLAHOMA. 


Hisi mime i^i GcraU Littlefield, 52 years old. Murricdt two kids» three i^rdodklds. 
B!aekpo«der humer. Crappie fisherman. Cattle rancher, A foundryman for 
27 years at MidAmertea Industrial Park, 

Gerald is just one part of Oklahoma’s most treiisureJ resourceJ our people, 
Tlttuve men and women that make our state Kfeat* Individuals that exemplify 
t>ur native strengths of tenacity, intej;rity, and innenuity. 

Like nuiny other economic development orK^mizations in Oklahoma, w e are 
tasked with recruiting new industries to our state. It s a complex and difficult 
job trv'ing tn convince a business to locate their operations here, But, it becomes 
a whole lot easier tvhen they meet someone like Gerald, 


MMAmema 


Mid-Americim » enc tif mcf fti firmy i^pL-ritinu ;it MklAnh^rica. Fiir tmire inkifnbttkifl amHJt us, pleiise visii; u'wu,nuiif,t.'fTin, 
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FEATURES 

The Land We Love 30 

Sweeping plains, jagged rock formoHons, ond breath- 
taking sunsets. Oklahoma's natural beauty offers relief 
and nostalgia. Take a voyage back to childhood memories 
wh i I e en joy i n g a ph otog ra p h tc g 1 1 m pse of a I way si n s pi r i n g 
native landscapes. BY JIM TOLBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY YOUSEF KHANFAR 

Within These Walls 34 

More than eight years have passed since the bombing 
of the Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building in Oklahoma 
City on April 19, 1995. Thanks to the Oklahoma City 
National Memorial Center Museum, we will never 
forget. BY STEFFIE CORCORAN 

18 Outdoor Dining Favorites 42 

Its easy to enjoy a meal with the one you love when the 
am bio nee comes free of chorge. Our eighteen picks for 
superior outdoor dining stotewide, BY BROOKE DEMETZ 

Alone in the Reaches 44 

The bad boys of the woods don't stand □ chance against 
Oklahomo's game wardens. Peek into the world of crimes 
against nature and jump onboard this journey with the 
state's wildlife cops. BY CHAD LOVE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TOM LUKER 

Bozena's 52 

No need to renew your passport. Zbigniew and Bozeno 
Niebieszczanski serve up their native Polish cuisine and 
old European hospitality close to home at Bozena's in Fort 
Gibson. BY SHAUNA LAWYER STRUBY 
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On the cover: This flag was displayed atop the crane 
used in the rescue and recovery efforts after the 
Oklahoma City bombing. Courtesy of Fitzgerald & 
Associates, This page: On patrol with Oklahoma's 
game wardens. Photograph by Tam Luker* 
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Freelance writing — -and living in 
Oklahoma — gives Shaiina Lawyer Struby 
plenty of opportunities to explore the stares 
diversity ‘In Oklahoma, were blessed wth 
so many pockets of undiscovered creativity, 
it makes living here an ongoing cultural 
adventure,” she says. Fler profile of Bozena 
Polish Restaurant (page 52) is a case in 
point, Stmhy also wrote this issues Market- 
place (“Art History” page 1 2), featuring art- 
ist Randy Powers' Graffiti Bridge products. 
In 200 1 , Srruby served as editor for Pam 
Ficischakers book Amerkmj Woman: Lost 
and Found in Oklahoma (Full Circle Press). 
She and her husband Jim live in Oklahoma 
City with son Scon and daughter Calista. 
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Editorial Immi} 



Managing subsen prion files, han- 
dling office payroll, processing those 
highly prized invoices, and providing 
phone support are a few of Oklahoma 
Today office manager Kathy Fugate s 
primary responsibilities. “Making 
everyone happy is one of my favorite 
job duties,” she says, Fugate, a Florida 
native, says, “As my firsr temporaity as- 
signment after moving to Oklahoma in 
2001, working for the magazine turned 
into the best job 1 Ve ever had and has 
been instrumental in fostering apprecia- 
tion for my adopted state,” A dedicated 
craftcr and Trekker who frequently 
bakes goodies for her coworkers, Fugate 
lives in Oklahoma City, 


Located on the first floor of 50 Penn 
Place in Oklahoma City, Jim Tolbert’s Full 
Circle Bookstore is a haven for bibliophiles 
of all w^alks. Readers of Tolberts Full Circle 
newsletter, “Ladders & Fireplaces,” have 
long enjoyed his insightful column. Now, 
in his first piece for Oklahoma Todays he 
reaches a broader audience with an essay 
entitled “The l^d We Love” (page 30), 
which describes his family's deep Okla- 
homa roots against the backdrop of Yousef 
Khanfar s landscape photography, 7 he 
civic-minded Tolbert, instrumental in 
Brick towns earl)'^ development, also was 
considered the “godfather” of the Myriad 
Gardens. He and his wife Beth, who live 
in Oklahoma City, have four children and 
sev^en grandchildren. 
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suggest that what we want to do is not to leave to posterity o great institution, but to leave behind a 
great tradition of journalism ably practiced in our time/ — Henry Luce, founder of Time and Life 


Editor's Letter 


if 



THE TRUMP CARD 



SPEAK YOUR MIND 

In conjunction with the Maga- 
zine Publishers of America's 
"Magazines Make a Differ- 
ence" campaign, we want to 
hear about your experiences 
with Oklahoma Today. We're 
looking for specific feedback 
about how the magazine 
has impacted your life, your 
business, and your family. Has 
Oklahoma Today changed your 
feelings about the state? Teach- 
ers, do you use the magazine 
in the classrooms? Parents, 
trying to lure your children back 
home? Let us know. Please 
mail or email your responses to 
Joan Henderson/Magazines 
Make a Difference, 1 5 North 
Robinson, Suite 1 00, Okla- 
homa City, OK, 73 1 03 ar 
joan@oklahomatoday.com. 


NNIE PROUI.X IS ONE OF THOSE FEW AMERICAN NOVELISl'S WHO PERMA- 
nently resides in the big time. She lives a quiet writers life in Wyoming and New- 
foundland, commands hundreds of thousands per book, and has a resume any seasoned 
writer would unabashedly covet. Her introductions include phrases such as “Pulitzer- 
prize winning” and “recipient of the National Book Award and National Magazine 
Award.” She is, in a word, there. 

Imagine our surprise when we discovered that Proulx, in her latest book, T/jaf 
Old Ace in the Hole (Senhnex, 2002), mentions Oklahoma Today. 

On page 26: “I figure if we can interest OkLihoma Today y get them to come 
out and do an article on us, we’d improve business about fift\^ percent,” says a gen- 
eral store owner in the far western Oklalioma Panhandle. 

And on page 69: “Fm writing a profile for a magazine,” says the novels protagonist, 
Bob Dollar. “What magazine is that?” asks La Von Fronk, a local ranch widow. 

“Ah, 1 haven’t got one lined up yet. 1 thought I’d write the article first and then send it 
to a magazine. Maybe Oklahoma Today T says Dollar. 

“I don’t think so, Mr. Dollar. Strange as it may seem, Oklahoma Today specializes in Okla- 
homa stories.... And that’s not how you get a article in a magazine. People get assignments.” 

In her fictioniil account of a ver)' real publication, she has it right on the money. OkLt- 
hotna TocLtydoc^ specialize in Oklahoma. For forty-se\'en years now, we have been the lone 
general interest consumer magazine covering die 69,900 square miles within our borders. 

Our articles are the real deal, a.ssigned for their authenticit)' and relevance, and our staffis 
charged with bringing readers the ver)^ best product issue after issue. That means weighing 
each query, each pitch, and each idea carefully. Our readers trust our bimonthly content 
because it is based on merit, not muscle-flc'xing, viilue rather than favoritism. 

Oklahoma Todeiy stories are not dictated by advertisers, and fortunately these im- 
portant supporters realize the value of this — their ads reach a focused, intelligent, and 
devoted readership who loves all things Oklahoma. The advertiser only wins in this 
unfettered and protected setting. 

In 2002, according to the Nationiil Direaor)^ of Magazine's, there were 1 7,32 1 maga- 
zines in the American consumer marketplace, another 8,296 trade publications specializ- 
ing in everything from accounting to zoology, and only one created especially for Oklaho- 
mans. This, folks, is your magazine. Because of this simple but important understanding, 
Oklahoma Today is responsible to its readers, and we believe its audience responds with an 
unprecedented dedication. One measure of proof? Oklahoma Todays subscription renewal 
rates are twice the national average. But that’s not always enough. 

While industry analysts bearishly predict a silver lining for magazine publishers, the 
media recession isn’t over yet. That means we need our loyalists to promote this publica- 
tion, letting colleagues, family, and legislators know that it’s meaningful to your life. To 
keep your magazine — the one among thousands that represents you — healthy and ro- 
bust, we need you, in a word, there. Our readers are our ace in the hole. They have to be. 


'-^mccune@0 K L A H O M A 

To d ay.com 
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Limited Edition of 500 


/ 

Now available as a limited edition fine art print/ Mike Larsen^s 
Sons of White Bear, from the Oklahoma— An Honorins series. This 
powerful 22^' x 30'^ imase is printed on heavy paper stock with 
an exterior dimension of 26 " x 35”. $165 signed, $95 unsigned. 
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When the Okies leff Oklohomo and moved lo California, It rolsed the IQ of both states/ — Will Rogers 


FeedBack 


Partners in Kind 

You will never know my delight in reading 
your Editors Letter in the May/Jiine 2003 
edition of Oklahoma Today (“Win Win’*), 
As a trustee of the Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Television Authority and a longtime 
admirer of — and subscriber to~your pub- 
lication J applaud any effort toward a part- 
nership involving Oklahoma s two most 
credible journalistic entities of record. 
Whether a handshake in a coincidental 
meeting over yet another rubber chicken 
dinner or a future formal alliance* I believe 
what you young people call a “convergence” 
will only benefit our state and the enlight- 
enment of both viewers and readers. 

The Oklahoma News Report And OETAs 
historic dedication to energizing awareness 


of our citizenry about the govern men tab 
cultural, and educational future of our 
state has only been enhanced with the ad- 
dition of the award-winning SmtelineAnd 
series. Thank you for recognizing 
these fine programs. 

I wish you congratulations on all of your 
well -deserved awards, including the SPJ 
awards which drew- you and Dick Pryor 
together in the possibilities of partnership, 

Juanita Kidd 
Edmond 

It's a Family Affair 

My baby sister (age fifty') did not give me 
another subscription to Oklahoma Today i\ns 
Christmas, Shame on her! Guess she chinks I 
should grow up and pay for my own. 







Seriously, Oklahoma Today gives me 
great delight. When it arrives in the mail, 
I drop everything and read it in one sitting 
from cover to cover. Unfortunately, none of 
our family lives in Oklahoma anymore~we 
grew up there and all graduated from OU, 
But Oklahoma will always be home. 

Thanks to your article, my sisters and I 
reminisced about Beverly s Pancake Corner 
on Northwest Expressway and Pennsylvania 
( The Oklahoma Today Guide to Cafes & Din- 
ers). We used to vvalk from our house on Fif- 
ty-fifth Street and Belleview across a vacant 
lot to Beverly s — and that was when Penn 
Square Mall was still a cow pasture! Keep 
Oklahoma Today coming. Life wouldn’t be 
the same without it. 

Meg Branson 
Midland, Texas 

Moore to Love 

Thank you for the wonderful article 
about my career in the May/June 2003 issue 
(“Portrait of the Sculptor"). The skills of your 
writers, Christina Pickard a fine example, are 
the reason Oklahoma Today is the cop maga- 
zine of the state. Keep up the good work, and 
please keep in touch as we create the Okhi- 
homa Centennial Land Run Monument. 

Paul Moore 
Normon 

I Distance Learning 

M [Ve lived in Indianapolis now for eight 
years but just cant quite claim to be a Hoo- 



WHERE ARE YOU? 

AN OKlAHOfAA TODAY CONTEST 

Nestled in Oklahoma's southern half amid the foothills of a rocky Oklahoma 
mountain range, this is the historic home of o Native American war chief who 
racked up eight wives and twenty-five offspring before passing away in 1911 ot 
the age of fifty- seven. Located in a "high -dollar'' town near one of Oklahoma's 
military bases. Its owner outranked any general of his time, ond the sixteen stars 
painted on the home's metal roof prove it. Do you know the name of this home 
and its former owner? Mail entries to Oklahomo Today^ Attn: "Where Are You?"^ 
1 5 North Robinson, Suite 1(X), Oklahoma Qty, OK 73102, or send responses to 
editDriat@oklahomatoday,com. Entries must be received by July 1 5, 2003, Three 
winners, drcfwn from all correct entries, will receive an Oklahoma Today T-shirt, 
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sicr. 1 was born and raised in Red Carpet 
Country and experience a thrill every time 
1 find the latest issue of Oklahonut Today 
in my mailbox. It keeps me grounded and 
proud of where I cajite from. 

What I have seen in your maga?ane has 
inspired me to order a number of items 
from state artists. Oklahoma Today makes 
me fee! connected to my roots, and I cojii- 
mend you for your features. I didru kjiow 
there were so many great things about the 
state in which I was born. 

I truly look forward to every issue. I’m lov- 
ing die latest, with the profile of Mike l.arsen 
(“ Pa i n tc r o f Sp i r i ts, ” M ay /J u nc 2003 ) . 

1 work with high school kids who some- 
times pick up the magazine, i love it when 
they browse a bit, then say, "Oklahoma? 
Wow, Ive never thought about that state.” I 
guess Pm a niiniambassador. 

Michelle Momper 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

The Water's Fine 

I am a native Oklahoman, currently 
retired and residing in Texas, I truly enjoy 
your magazine, and many of the articles 
make me nostalgic for the years I grew up 
in Geary and Wa tonga during the Dust 
Bowl arid Depression years. Your article on 
the forty-three swimming pools ("Swelter 
Shelters,” May/June 2003) was particularly 
interesting to me. 

1 was the second lifeguard employed 
at the Roman No.se State Park pool in 


Watonga in 1941. The pool, filled with 
constantly flowing water from the "Big 
Spring," wa.s so cold that not many would 
brave the water temperature. 

In addition to lifeguard duties, I cleaned 
the womens and mens dressing rooms, 
drained the pool every ten days, and washed 
down the sides with chemicals to prevent 
algae growrh. My work week was twelve 
hours per day, seven days per week — all for 
the grand .salary of $60 per niomh. 

As the current park manager states, it is, 
indeed, the most scenic pool in the state. 

Once an Okie, always an Okie. I cell 
my Texas friends that w hen I cros.sed the 
Red River to Texas, I improved the IQ of 
both states! 

Richard N. La Paver 
The Woodlands, Texas 

It Doesn't Get Any Better 

Well, youVe done it. You've final ly 
outdone yourselves. The May /June 2003 
issue is a jewel of time and place, a halm 
for war- jangled nerves. 

Normo L. Thomos 
Edmond 

Our Pleasure 

Oklahoma Today ran an article about my 
fiimily, the Prichards, in your 1 997 Special 
Travel Issue ("T he Heart of Little Italy”). 
You would nr believe how much business 
we received because of your article. Our 
little family business is growing and grow- 
ing, thanks to you for getting the word out 


about Roseau nas Italian Food. 

I thought you would like to know that 
we have Liottlcd our pasta sauce, and it is 
now in four Wal-Mart stores in Oklahoma. 
And our salad dressing is in the works. (Our 
father would be so proud of us.) 

I know this is late, but thank you so much 
for including us in your article. Please come 
back to visit. We would love to feed you. 

Emily Prichard-Stongl 
Norman 

Phone Skills a Must 

We recently mov^ed frtvm Tulsa to Ard- 
more. Of course, when one moves, there are 
many people to notify of an address change. 
I made call after call, letting magazines and 
others know ol our new address. Without 
exception, I got automated voice mail and 
waited, it seemed forever, to give someone 
our new address. Sometimes, even after call- 
ing, [ was lold to put it in writing. 

Imagine my surprise when I called Okk- 
homa Today an d a real person answered oji 
the first ring and said she could take care 
ofeverything! 

rhank you for real custojner service. We 
love Okiahoma Today, 

Paul and Claudio Mathews 
Ardmore 

CONGRATULATIONSt 

The votes are in and ifs official: 
''Where Are You?'' remains a hit! In 
our March /April issue, many of you 
responded with the correct onswer. 
Highway 63. Our winners are Hazel 
Webb of Smifbville, Aria J. Cruzen 
of Cleveland, and Homer Hulme 
of Chickasha. May/June winners 
include Evelyn Cheek of Cleveland, 
tjeono Goodman of Midwest City, and 
Wilmo Sword of Edmond, The cor- 
rect answer was the town of Hominy, 
Thanks to all of those who entered. 
Keep those entries coming in. 

Okiahoma fodoy welcomes the views 
of readers. Letters ore subject to editing 
□nd must include name, address, ond 
□ doyfime phone number. Sertd letters 
to: Okiahoma Todays Attn: Editor, 1 5 
North Robinson, Suite 1 00, Oklahomo 
City, OK 73 1 02, or fax to (405] 
5224588. Address electronic mail to 
[ette rs@ok I a h o motod a y. co m . 
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LETTERS 




MARKETPLACE 


"The bridge had been o friend to all, without discrEminarion."’— Ann DeFrange, 

in the Daily Oklohomor. 



ART HISTORY 


Randy Powers' graffiti chic bridges the gap 
between present and past. 

By Shauna Lawyer Struby 


Rock-a-Bye Bridge ^ 

**Rock your way back in rime/' 
says the tag on this piece, em- 
Ix-llished with pieces of graffiti 
paint. Powers salvaged the 
rocking chair from a neigh- 
borhood trash pickup, then 
dissembled, refurbished, and 
reassembled it after outfitting 
it with pieces from the old 
bridge. A representation of the 
bridge fashioned with its 
paint adorns the upper 
panel. S2,000. Powers' 
work is available at Route 
66 at 50 Penn Place in Okla- 
homa City. (405) 848-6166. 


Ail Tiled Up ^ 

Each individual tile in this exquisitely crafted decorative 
table was handmade by Powers. Since some paint pieces 
are up to an inch and a half diick, 

Powers sanded them to reveal layer 
upon layer of paint, making each 

tile a disti nctive w'ork of art in its ^ 

own right. S 1 ,800. r'r : 


Ticket to Write 

Randy Powers' graffiti art 
can be pricey or, as with 
these items, very affordable. 
Layers of heated graffiti 
paim, which Powers har- 
vested in the days before the 
bridge w^as demolished, are 
wrapped around a ballpoint 
pen to create a unique writ- 
ing utensil. Graffiti paint 
pieces applied to key rings 
are perfect for keeping a bit 
of Oklahoma in your pocket 
all the time, no matter 
where vou are. $25 each. 


Have a Heart 

Talk about a heart-to-heart: ‘A lot of locals fed a connec- 
tion with my work because they painted at the bridge,’' says 
Powers. Youil take a shine to these heart-shaped what- 
not boxes. The insides are lined with shiny multicolored 
Hershey s Kiss WTappers, and the foil is then coated with a 
two-part epoxy. S95 each. 
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Budding Beauties ^ 

A recycled Snapple boctlc serves 
as the base shape for this graffiti 
paint Hower vase. S85- Larger cob 
umn vases are available for $1 40* 
Light the Hames of nostalgia with 
this votive candle holder (S20()), 
or claim a bit of history with a 
piece of Oklahoma City transpor- 
tation arcana ($150J. 


^ A Clear and 
Present Sealant 

^'Everyone made these 
pieces, in a sense,” says 
Koenig, referring ro the 
many layers of paint ap- 
plied by countless people 
i [1 t h c b r i d ge s s i x cy-yea r 
history* Powers says once 
people understand the 
origins of the paint, they re 
in awe. rhe durable dear 
finish — the equivalent of 
fi fty CO a ts o f va r n is h - — on 
pieces like this refurbished 
soda fountHiin chair helps 
preserve the histor)^ each 
piece represents* Si 50. 


SUSPENDED IN TIME 

Oklahoma City's Graffiti Bridge, as it was known, in ad- 
dition to being the scene of marriage proposals, reunions, 
and parties, was primarily known for giving mischievous high 
school students — who started pointing it in the 1 930s — a 
broad canvas for an evening of fun. The old bridge, located 
south of what is now the intersection of Classen and Western 
Avenue, was demolished on June 29, 1 991 , to moke way for 
a municipal street project. 

After the demolition, artist Randy Powers scraped layers 
of paint from the rubble, and when a friend suggested he do 
something with them, Powers agreed. For years he labored 
to refine a technique for transforming the graffiti paint into oft 
before coming up with his current method involving sanding, 
heating, and shaping layers of varnish. 

"I hope my graffiti paint art promotes people using their 
imaginations," says Powers, a commercial painter. "You con 
create anything you see in your mind." 


Hooked on Graffiti A 

With a pair of these ear- 
rings, you'll model a piece of 
Oklahoma s past. Route 66 
o w n e r I ca n net t c Koc n ig says I 
Powers' graffiti paint art is 
popular with both Okla- 
homans and out-of-state 
visitors. “People who buy j 
Randy s art just want to take 
a piece of Oklahoma wirh 
them," she says, $25 a pair. 


^ Coming up Lotus 

Sit at this table and contemplate the lotus 
Power, a symbol purit}^ and an appropriate 
icon given the one-of-a-kind patterns Powers 
creates. Koenig says the table reminds her ol the 
nifty H fries* "‘Its a great way to preserve history,” 
says Powers of reusing salvaged items* $800* 


MARKETPLACE 


THE 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Who has the dish 
on chocolate cake 
and chicken 
fried steak? 
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■'Pofriotism is noi short, frenzied outbursts of emotion 


but the tranquil and steady dedication of a lifetime.” 

— Adla» E. Stevenson 



Look out, Stone Cdd: 
The USA Wrealting 
Kids Nationoi Cham- 
ptonship, the finat 
teg of if® pfestigious 
kids" Triple Crown 
Title, is coming to 
the Chisholm Trail 
Expo Center in Enid, 
Through July 5. 


Celebrate Irtdeperv 
dence Ooy with po* 
rades, live enfertoin- 
ment, and of course, 
fireworks. Anodorko, 
Eufaulo, Heoldton, 
and Tonkowa are g 
omong the many j 
towns lEghtirg up the 
night sky. 


Theyll be singin' 
for days ol the 
Btuegrassjom in 
Duncan. Join the 
fun ail weekend 
long at Shody Oaks 
RV Pork. Through 
July 6. 


There's still time to 
catch the EdmorKl 
Historical Society 
Museum's traveling 
exhibit, AmericOTt 
WW H Posters; 
Socid Influence of 
hhrmatfon, 
Through July 19. 


Take a road trip to 
Stroud for the Sac 
and Fox Notion 
Powwow, You1l find 
Iradilionat crafts, 
food, and donee 
competilions through 
July 1 3, 


For some horsing 
around this week 
ottend the Pobmino 
World Show ot the 
Tulsa Foirg rounds. 
July 10-ie, 


DonT expect snow 
during the Chrislrrvos 
in July Festival. 

A boot parade, 
koraoke contests, and 
more warnvwealher 
hoppenings will make 
lolb merry at Foss 
State Pork. Yesterday 
and today. 


And oil that |azz. 
Tonight, the curtain 
goes up on the slags 
version of Chicago 
at the Civic Center 
Music Hall in Okto- 
homa City, Tickets, 
$25140, Through 
July 12. 


Todoy s the lost day 
to goto glimpse 
of Titanic. The 
Artifact Exhibit at 
the Omniplex in 
Oklahoma City. On 
deck, hundreds of au- 
thentic ortibcls from 
the famous ship 


Fond of floots? See 
the t tove o Paradel 
photo exhibit ot the 
Floins Indio ns & 
Pioneers Museum 
in Woodward, fea- 
turing pa rode photos 
from preslalehood 
to the present. July 
3-Augusl 16. 


Yummy. Yesterday, 
the Porter Peach 
Festivol started 
downtown, with 
everything from a 
kiddie carnival to 
o golf toumament. 
Don't miss the free 
pectches. 


Woody Guthrie 
would be 91 years 
old today. Every 
summer, his honr®- 
town of Okemoh 
honors it^ most 
famous clli^en with 
the Woody Guthrie 
Folk Feslivak this 
year held Juty 94 3. 


Cross a fish with o 
pointing ond what 
do you get? The 
Hands On; Animofs 
ond Modern Art 
exhibit at the Eleanor 
Kirkpatrick Gallery 
in Oklahoma City 
at City Arts Cenler. 
Through August 9. 


Didn't gel enough 
yesterday? Head 
bock to Qly Arts as 
the wanno-be sheep- 
dog comes to life 
tonight in Okbhomo 
City with Babe, the 
Sheep Pig. Through 
August 1 . Tickets 
$S$7. 


Eskimo Joe's, 
Stillwater's Jumpin" 
Little Juke Joint, is 
celebrating its 28th 
anniversary. Grab 
this year's Tshirt and 
join in on the fun. 
July 1419, 


Come see why they 
poid with poultry in 
The Best tift/e Whofe- 
havse m Texas. The 
Gaslight Theatre in 
Enid is putting on 
the production that 
started July 1 8 and 
ends tonight. 


Gfob some mustard 
and relish for 
Nolionot Hof Dog 
Month. Believe if or 
nol, Americans will 
chow down on more 
than seven billion 
hot dogs between 
Memorial Day and 
Labor Day. 


Don't miss the A/fan 
Houser. Water 
exhibit. A colleclion 
of more ihon 40 
wQtercolors will 
be on display July 
4-3eplember 28 of 
Ihe Price Tower Arts 
Center in BorllesviHe 


There's still time, fust 
borely. Tonight is the 
nexl-to-last concert 
ol the Chisholm Trail 
Park in Yukon, Every 
Thursdoy through July 
31 offers your ears a 
voriely of music. 


We all screom for 
ice cream, Todoy is 
Nolionoi Ice Cream 
Day. Trovel to your 
locol Oklahoma- 
owned Bfoum's store 
for 0 double dip of 
mint chocolate chip 
or good old-fash- 
ioned vonillo. 


It's one, two, three 
Strikes you're out as 
Ihe RedHowks pby 
the Noshville Sounds 
ct the Bricktown Ball- 
park in Okbhomo 
City. The bols stort 
crockin' at 7:05 p.m. 


Enjoy the hottest 
time ol the year by 
taking Fido or Fifi 
for an invEgoroting 
walk. Don't forget 
the leash ond com^ 
fortabb shoes and 
be sure you both 
stay hydrated. 


THETAI.EOF 

Peter Rabbit 


Moke the n>ost of 
July's last day ond 
catch thrills at a state 
amusemen:t park. 

In Tulsa, check out 
Bell's or take a trip 
down the turnpike to 
Frontier City. 


A fair with trodi- 
tional flair, 4-H and 
FFA exhibits, o horse 
show, ranch rcxJeo, 
ond lawn mower pull 
ore oil on top ot the 
Croig County Fair 
in Vinita. Through 
August 2. 


Enjoy this Okbhomo 
summer day: Gather 
up your gang, jump 
in the cor, and take 
a cruise on the 
Mother Road. If time 
allows, stop in on the 
Nationol Route 66 
Museum in Elk City. 


Celebrate Beatrix 
Potter's birthday by 
purchasing one of 
her famous children's 
books. The Jaie of Ps“ 
ter RobbiT, of Sieve's 
Books and Maga- 
zines in Tulso or Full 
Circle Bookstore In 
Oklahoma City. 


HEATHJX POTTIH 


SATU RD AY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


TUESDAY 


MONDAY 


SUNDAY 
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CALENDAR 



ADVERTJSEMENT 



We dm. 


Get your copy today at select newsstands 
or from Oklahoma Today. 
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"A perfeci summer day is when \he sun ts shining, ihe breeze is blowing, 
the birds are singing, and the lawn mower is broken /—James Denf 



SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 


Delighr in rdiet from 
Hot temps ot Fred- 
erick's Ice Cream 
Social. Bring 
mode ice cream and 
join in Hymns at tfie 
historic church on 
the grounds of Ihe 
Pioneer Heriloge 
Townsite Center. 


10 

Todoy is the first of 
a neorly three-month 
exhibition, Cfemerr^ 
Greenberg. A 
Cn&'s Coffec/fon, of 
Philbrook Museum in 
Tulsa. Foroy into the 
mid-twentieth century 
genre with maslers 
like Jackson Pollock. 


24 

31 

Ars Gfo/po Arhs] Ce! 
ebrote ort for art s 
soke at Arts Festival 
Oklahoma, held on 
She Oklohomo Ciiy 
Community College 
Campus. Through 
September 1. 


Hundreds gother in 
Ar>adorko for the 
yearly American 
indion Exposition. Ex- 
perience arts, crafts, 
ond cullure during 
ihe five-doy celebroh 
lion o t the Coddo 
County Fairgrounds. 
Through Solurdoy, 


Whittle your woy 
to Shownee for 
Ihe first day of Ihe 
j Woodcorver's 
Fesllval ot Ihe Santo 
Fe Depol Museum. 
The show spotlights 
I carved items from 
across ihe stole. 
Through August 29. 


M 12 

IFs Q quest for culture 
at Tuisa's Gilcrease 
Museum. Frederic 
Remington lakes to the 
gallery walls with the 
Cdof of exhibit. 
An ancillary exhibition 
of hrs sculpture w|M 
otso be on display. 
Through November 9. 


M 18 

Celebrole Stay 
Home wUH Your 
Kids Doy Dig out the 
finger paints, throw 
caution to the wind, 
and unearth the 
creative child within 
IS you play with the 
kids in the comfort 
of your COSO. 


19 

Explore educotionol 
yesleryeor. This 
month, the Edmond 
Historical Society 
Museum showcoses 
the rural ond one- 
room schoolhouse 
with its historic 
* school exhibit. 


◄ 26 

The smash 
hit musical 
Alommo Mtof begins 
a two-week run at 
the Tulsa Performing 
Arts Center. Watch 
ihe story unbfd to the 
hits of Swedish sing- 
ing sensation, ABBA. 
Tickets start ol $20. 


If you can't beat the 
heot, bosk In it at 
the Loke Keystone 
Dog Days Festivol in 
Monnford. In addition 
to standard bke fore, 
a kids triolhlon and 
houseboof regatta 
round out activities. 
Through Saturday 


13 

Get saddled up 
for the 101 Wild 
West PRCA Rodeo 
in Ponco City. Take 
portln the four-day 
event with a little 
borbecue, a porode, 
ond a rodeo donce. 
Through Sqturdoy. 


Elistobethan gaiety 
arrives stotoside 
with Oklahomo 
Shakespeare in 
Ihe Pork. Bring a 
blanket and dine 
alfresco while enjoy- 
ing Q performonce 
of Othe//o Ql Hofer 
Park in Edmond. 


14 

Strum along with 
the folksy tunes of 
the Green Country 
Bfuegross Music 
Festival at Dripping 
Springs Slate Park 
in Okmulgee. Three- 
doy poss, $25. 
Through Solurdoy 


21 ► 

Oh, bother! Drop 
in on the bear of 
little brain as the 
Oklahomo Children's 
Theolre in Okbhomo 
City presents Winme 
the Pooh. Enjoy the 
hundred-ocre 
wood antics today 
at City Arts Center, 


A 27 

Celebrole summer 
doys with a trip to 
the Payne County 
Free Foir Storting 
today, Ihe Poyne 
County Expo Center 
in Stilfwoter hosts Four 
days of tivestock com- 
petitions, rides, and □ 
children's barnyord. 


15 

Hallelujah! It's time 
for gospel music. The ' 
Seminole Gospel 
Sing showcoses i 

proFessional gospel ^ 
groups on on outdoor , 
stage Through ' 

tomorrow. 


16 

This weekend marks 
the dote for the 
Oklohomo County 
Free Fair. Gother , 
at Slofe Fair Pork in | 
Oklahoma City and 
vie for □ blue ribbon 
ot this onnual event 
preceding the slote 
fair next month. 


23 

Lace up your sneak- 
ers and wo it for Ihe 
gunshot. The seventh 
□nnuol Run for Arts 
tokes off in dowrv 
town Fort Gibson 
today. Uninspired by 
ihe SK? Sign on for 
ihe more bid-back 
mile fun run, 


28 

29 

30 

Take odvontoge 

Diversion is criminal 

It's golden! Festivities 

of the evening sun 

when profession- 

abound for fifty years 

□nd bid odisu to the 

ols ond inmates 

of coves ol Abboster 

dining room with o 

go heod-lo-head 

Caverns Stole Pork 

seven o'clock picnic. 

at the Oklahomo 

in Freedom. Join in 

Grob paper pbles, 

Prison Rodeo. The 

on wildlife programs, 

1 light a dfronefla , 

PRCA-scndioned 

nofure walks, ond 

' condle, and sovor ^ 

event is held ot the 

plenty of ornusemenl 

0 meal In Ihe fresh 

Oklahoma State 

for children. Through 

Okbhomo air. i 

Prison in McAlesler. 

September 1, 
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Sondbogs overboard 
os ihe Galeswoy 
Balloon Festival, held 
at Norlheo stern State 
University in Broken 
Arrow, sets adrift for 
its tenth year of hot 
oir Through Sunday. 


Think swallowing o 
seed will sprout □ { 

vine within? Find out I 

for sure at Vdliont's I 
onnLfa! Watermelon 
Festival. Concerts, 
gomes, and a porode 
ore in store, os well as i 


CALENDAR 


Scoliosis isn’t just for kids. 



Mary was 1 8 when diagnosed with scoliosis. As she grew older, the curve in her spine worsened, leading to a painful, 
obvious hump in her back and difficulty breathing. Mary was told her only options were pain medications and 
physical therapy. In her late forties the situation became desperate, '‘After years of searching for treatment, I found help at Con- 
sulting Orthopedists in Dallas where I had spinal reconstructive surgery;' says Mary, now a 51 -year-old pediatric clinical nurse 
manager. “I am able to stand straight and without pain for the first time in decades. Although it has only been a short time since 
my surgery, I have returned to work full time." 

Consulting Orthopedists is a nationally and internalionally known facility devoted exclusively to the treatment of severe 
scoliosis. We specialize in treating pediatric and adult spinal curves, revising previous scoliosis surgeries and managing pain 
caused by scoliosis. We are among a handful of facilities in the country, and work diligently to accommodate a variety of 
health plans. Help is available. 




CONSULTING ORTHOPEDISTS 

Quality Patient Care in the Private Setting 
WWW. consultingorthopedists.com 

972.985.2797 1.888,781.5558 3900 West 15th Street, Suite 208 Piano, Texas 75075 

We work with over 100 heaith care plans and offer concierge service 
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S U n) m er Htti 4^: B I JO e s 

AQUA-TASTIC OKIE FUM ^ 


Sparkling water^ not ct cloud in tho sky, and time to spore is an easy 
recipe for a perfect Joly day« Summer in Ojdohoma is o natural fit for 
relaxation, especially when spending downtime on a Sooner State lake. 
There's no need for a faraway retreat — stay close to home and enjoy 
^e nativetiquatics'on one of Oklohoma's many bodies of water. With 
swirQming beaches, water skiing, aod s^e of the belt fishing north of 
the equator, Oklahoma lakes provide hot*weather recreation rivaling 
that of a^ resort. Sit down with o mop, get creative with your options, 
and plan your own in-stote journey, iust be^ure tb special order your 
good times sunny-side up. -^ANDREA LOPEZ 


Loke Texomo, locate cf near 
Kingston, Oklahoma, is equf* 
distant between Oklahoma 
^ty and bollds, {ust off k35< 
The 93,000^<re lake is the 
staters second largest and 
offers summertime woter fun 
of all varieties* 


I'tt. 




SrcVEW WALKHR 



Let Freedom Ring! 


ENID ON THE FOURTH OF JULY 

Last July 4, five ihoiisand people spicajd quilts and unfolded 
lawn chairs ac Meadowlake Park in Enid, At dusk on the bank of the 
lake, the Enid Symphony performed Be Home for Christmas” as 
flurries of firew'orks fell from the sky. This years ceremony is also likely to 
be a feast for the senses. “In thirteen years, v^e ve done movie themes, a salute 
to superheroes, Broadway and Star Wirs^ says symphony director Douglas Newell. 
“You can bet well honor the militar\^ this year.” In keeping with Independence Day 
he concludes e^'cry program with old favorites, “Ifs an opportunity to enjoy patriotic 
music and wave otir fla^, to 2 jero in on the freedoms chat we enjoy.” 

— Diana Khanagov 

The Enid Fourth ofJufyCekhramn begins with an 8 p.m. concert foihwedhy a fire- 
work display at dusk. (580) 237-2494. 


FAUX GLOW 

Dying for a ton, but not willing to die 
for a tan? Many a sun worshiper has 
regretted dedication to the solar gods 
when later faced with wrinkles, dry 
skin, or worse, skin cancer 

If you love bronze skin but hate the 
consequences, Oklahoma owned Fake 
Bake (fakebake4salons.com) moy be 
your ticket to tan. 

Hailed by beauty editors and touted 
by celebrities like Britney Spears ond 
Madonna, Fake Bake is made of 
botanical extracts and offers a safe, 
realistic fan without the orange skin or 
unpleasont odor commonly linked to 
selhtanners. 

These benefits, combined with on easy 
application process, add to Fake Bake's 
appeal. With marketing and sales based 
in Tulsa and products ovatlable in salons 
statewide, the company s sooring sales 
and increased distribution moke for □ 
golden future. Grab your sunglasses. 

— Andrea Lopex 




THE POLITICAL 

RECORD 

Read our lips. In the 2003 film 
Head of State, Chris Rock studied to 
be a presidential candidate by viewing 
political commercials in the Julian R 
Kanter Political Commercial Archive at 
the University of Oklahomas Political 
Communication Center (405/324 
3114; ou.edu/pccenter). 

This unique resource holds 

70.000 political commercials, 
the oldest dating to 1936* Nearly 

25.000 were fmm former curator 
Julian R Kanter s collection, the 
remainder acquired from candi- 
dates, consultants, advertising agen - 
cieSj and political panics. 

Rare gems at the center include 
Walt Disney’s only animated com- 
mercial for Dwight D* Eisenhower, 
above, and a mid - ! 960s advertise- 
ment with John Wayne promoting 
Ronald Reagan for governor of Califor- 
nia. That’s one for the Gipper. 

— Brooke Demetz 



RECOMMEND 

0 History of an Architectural 
Firm: Rees Associates, a 
coffee table book written 
by Bob Blockburn 
0 Scaling the "cliffs" at OKC 
Rocks climbing gym 
0 A crimson and cream slush 
with an order of Ca jun fries 
from the Classic 50s Drive- 
in in Norman 

0 A steak at Chuck Wagon 
Restaurant in Vinita (don't 
miss the odjoining church) 
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TRAVEL PLANNER 

Arkansas • Colorado • Oklahoma 






fj 1 




Historic 

MANITOU 


COLORADO 

Surrounded by 
more attractions 
than any other 
region in Colorado! 


^ Ca/I for your Free 

y ^**^gi*m Infowmation 

1 - 800 - 642-2567 


WWW. nianitousp rings »org^ 



SLiil^ton OK 
Encry 4sft#lfne%4Bptfc i 


' Frrday, July4 

Boomer Lake* Stillwater, OK 
fireworks @ 9:30 p.m. 

Family • Fun • Fireworks 


For information call (405)747-8070 


S[>oru«r$: Sti llwotftr Porki, tvAnli £■ R«€rfrdlioi 
Cit^ of Slillw^twr. Slillwoier Pow«r 


th Annual Pioneer 
Senior Olympics 


Aihloticcomipetltion for Rdulcs 50 iSc over 


For tnforfMit^Ofi call 4057747-8080 or 
email s a n i □ raedv i c iei ci 1 1 wacc r. o rg 



E.ureJsj> 

^ "&le Of 
fwo Centuries 


. iM, 

,f^ 


gprin^ 


Charming Victorian homes and buildings. Art galleries and unique 
shops. The Great Passion Play, music shows, gorgeous Ozark 
Mountain scenery and scads of attractions, it's no wonder that 
Eureka Springs is a National Trust For Historic Preservation 
Distinctive Destination. And so close and economical, it's no 
wonder that Eureka is Oklahoma's favorite vacation getaway. 
Call today for great accommodations and value packages. 


www.vacationeureka.com 

1 - 800 - 552-3785 



State Flag 

Show yrnit si;ilc piidf with an 
olTECial Oklahoma llaf» Mow n ai 
the slate capitnl. T his llaK 
comes complc'ie wiTi> a ceiMli- 
cate signed Ivy the <’i over nor 
and ifie Seereiary of Male. 

Static Elaji (3* X 5*J $.35.0(1 

rih 111 hum at oda y rmn 
i H e H 1 1 ^ - 2 ' 3 






Bartlesville Bound' 


THE CARL HURLEY COMEDY SHOW 

with Special Guest JEANNE ROBERTSON 

September 23, 2003 
2:00 p.m. 

Bartlesville Community Center 

"k great outing for senior adults - 
fun for the whole group!" 

For "no*deposir reservotions, 
call 1400^9554746. 
hr inform D N od on Sorllesville oreo atlrocNons, 
QCtiviNes, resfourDnls and lodgmg, 
CAllTOLL*FREE 1477.27X2006 



AN AFFAIR 

“™HEART^^ 



July IS, 19 & 20 , 200 i 
Tulsa, OK 


I 


ffmirxtna^ cS* yattiiifjy St ja./tj tr* n put 
Xuruky tlam to 6 pm 

Imposition cfntiiK iit i i ui nc ; 

iif rxmsQPARt 

iHt Avcmic 

itm livi iKTi^-cen Yak'ainl 
! f3K 

£»di Jul>. Ilcaft tiC l uiw'" m rtic 

I tpMjtNkti C entrr iSuiklUmt Jt I.Jipi 
riw sdmi'i-'tiuri tluijic ixntT^ cnirj- fiir M 
• (hrec d:iy^ Ihcit' air liviHaitdiiof icaswix lu 
tttirjT jhtJ tniHit irtsilluv jiian fti vpcjnii alt da), 
ar ihf r^hibtrc Iho it CWc MV 

hri4i|;-^u)>i arr asTiiUbk ami iccvidiy u;rvkr u 
pfavkicti .irijuml ihc fliicL liKtd viike h 
uIht avaitiNc 



Collecting kol can be expensive. Some rare varieties and larger fish can sell for os much 
as $15,000. Here, the fumbo champion from last /ear's kol show held in Oklahoma City. 

The Art of Being Koi 

FISHING FOR COMPLIMENTS AT THE OKLAHOMA KOI SHOW 

D ONTCALLTHEM oversized goldfish. JAPANESE MONKS DEVELOPED KOI, 
or Nishikigoi, after discovering a color mu cation in a common carp. Fast torv^^ard 
two hundred years to find members of the Oklalioma Koi Society so passionate about the 
fish that some make special trips to Japan to purchase new specimens for their back)'ard 
ponds. Cant understand the lure? Check out these unusual fish on Uibor Day weekend at 
the 2003 Oklahoma Kol Show. 

*'Koi are treated like pets," says Harrv^ Greer, presideni of the Oklahoma Koi Society. 
“Our members name their fish and grow very attached to them.” 

Koi are long-lived fish, able lo thrive for decades in a well-maintained backyard pond. 
Though not as demanding of our atiention as our four-legged friends, koi do require regular 
care and upkeep. Pond water must be filtered and oxv^genaced, and the fish should be fed up 
to five times a day during summer for maxintum growth. Many koi owners construct bridges 
and paths with the pond as the focal point of the yard. 

While the annual Labor Day show is the biggest fish in this clubs pond, monthly meetings 
help keep passions high. A typical gatliering miglit find thiny' aaiv^ members munching on 
goodies and watching a home video dociuiientinga koi han^est in Niigata, Japan. Some mem- 
bers of the group attend koi shows as discan t as Phoenix iuid San Diego. 

Ac this years show, vendors will be on hand to discuss pumps, filters, food, ponds, and more. 
Koi enthusiasts fiom across die countty will bring a wealth of information and experience. 

Come discover for yourself why the enigmatic star of the 2003 Oklahoma Koi Show 
could never be confused with a goldfish. — Ami Reeves 

The Oklahoma Koi Show will take place Aagi^sf 30-3 / at the Oklahoma State Fairgrounds 
in Okkborna City, oklakoi.org. 
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"Patti Page is the refined Okie who made Faith and Garth and the Chicks and Shania possible." 

— Eric Celeste, in the Dollos Observer 





Manufactured by Claremore native Patti Page and her husband Jerry 
Filiciotto at Hilltop Farm in New Hampshire, Patti Page's organic maple 
products are sold in decorative glass and plastic bottles. 


TTDMONT^ 

JL^convention 

VISITORS BUREAU 

825 E. 2nd Street. Edmond, OK 73034 
(405) 341-4344 ♦ toll tree (866) 34 M 344 

cwwhite^'isitedmondok.com 
Web: www.visitedmondok.com 


Edmond! 


The Magic begins at 

Aaron'S Gate 

COUNTIIV G L'l’AWAYS 


Page says, ‘without chemicals in tapping or 
processing.” 

The certified organic maple s)Tups come 
in three grades oFswect ness: light, medium, 
and dark amber, dark the sweetest. 

The syrups, along with organically 
produced maple cream and buttermilk 
pancake mixes, are available in various 
sizes, in combinations, and in festive gift 
packages, some including Pages record- 
ings. Syrups also come in violin-shaped 
bottles and two sizes of “Patti s Syrup 
rhat Sings” jugs with a digital-quality, 
thirty-second snippet of Page singing 
each time the patented cap is opened. 

— Cindy Kelly Houck 

Hilltop Farm products, (800) 977-9787; 
misspattipage. com. 


Ay 

Experience the Excellence 
<Si Experience Edmond! 


Jacuzzis For Two 
In Every Room! 

♦ Fireplaces. TV, VCR & Stereos 

♦ Private Candlelight Breakfasi 

♦ Massage Therapy Available 

♦ Special Midweek Rates 

♦ 1 2 Years Of Experience 

♦ Gift Shoppe 

Edmond, Oklahoma 
(405) 348-6347 ♦ (800) 299-6347 
www.arcadianinn.com 

Reader’s Choice Award 
Number One B&B in Oklahoma 
Three Years In A Row ! 








32SE. \si Sired 


How Much Is That Syrup in the Window? 


Public art and Art 
tor the young at heart 
are all part of a visit 
to Edmond. Come 
for a visit today and 
enjoy spring in a city 
where life-size bronze 


statues cavort on 
almost every corner. 

If putting around is 
more your thing... 
w'ell, don’t miss a chance to Stay in one of 
Edmond’s luxurious hotels and Play more 
that 2(X3 holes of championship golf. 




English 
Elegance of 

Dove 

Cottage 


Or the 
Exotic 
Pleasures of 

Parrot's 

Cove 




s 


C(H)mnGFTAWA\5 


Located in 
Guthrie, Oklahoma 
(405) 282-0613 
or (877) 540-1300 


www.aaronsgate.com 


COME AWAY TO. 












SWEET STUFF FROM AN OKLAHOMA CROONER 


syrups from the original sugarhouse on 
their nineteenth-century Hilltop Farm 
in New Hampshire. Demand grew to 
warrant the purchase of a larger sugar 
bus — a stand of maple trees covering 250 
acres — in Maine, which helps produce the 
syrups in the line. 

“You get it when God gives it to you,” Page 
says of tree-tapping time, as temperatures al- 
low colleaion about six to eight weeks a year. 

Approximately forty gallons 
of sitp then are cooked down 
for each gallon of syrup. 
“Our syrup is made the 
real ‘down-home’ way,” 


I P’S BEEN FIFPY YEARS SINCE CLARE- 
more native Patti Page recorded the 
classic, “Doggy in the Window.” Though 
still singing, Page has another passion to 
share — a line of authentic New England 
food products as sweet as her songs. 

In 1995, Page and husband Jerry Fili- 
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THERANGE 


"Low and order exist for the purpose of estoblrshlng justice/ 

— Martin Luther King Jr. 



The July edition of Sfotetme tdckles the store's corrections system. 

crawl through the subjecr matter and learn something new*’' Stay 
tuned for the experience. 

— Heather Harkins 

State line #501 airs July 22 at 9 p, m._,july 24 at 8 p.m., and July 
27 at i I ajn. OETA broadcasts in Oklahoma City on channel 13. in 
Tulsa on channel I in Cheyenne on channel 12, and in Eufaula on 
channel 3, channebeta. onenet. net. 


OETA 

TH£ OiXMihOMA NTT WORK 

STATELINE: THE SERIES 


Documentaries Depict State Issues 

F orget about sound bites, with oeta’s documen- 

tar}^ program Statdine^ Oklahomans can tune in for a wealth 
of information about our state and its unique people. 

Started four years ago as way to enhance local OETA program- 
ming, Stated nemts nine segments per year on issues like archaeol- 
ogy, gambling, and politics. 

Although topics vary', the emphasis is always die same — people. 
Thafs true for those telling the story and those viewing it* “Wlicn I 
started this, 1 wanted at least one person out there to slap li is head and 
say, 1 didn’t know that!”’ says writer/researcher Billie Rodely, whos 
been piur of the .shows hve-member team since its inception* 

A segment premiering in July will cause just such a reaction, 
Statedne liSO 1 examines O Idaho mas corrections department, 
explaining how^ taxpayer dollars are spent within the system and 
taking an unHinching look at the chitllcnges hieing it* Segment 
producer/ re porter Susan Miller says, *‘lrs always an advenmre to 




ALl-TERRAIN 

VACATION 

WELCOME TO AN AMERICAN SAMPLER 
OF MOTHER NATURE. MILE FOR MILE, 

THE MOST DIVERSE TERRAIN IN AMERICA* 

"Source: EPA Ecare^ioos of the U.S. 

OKIAHOMA 

NATIVE AMERia 


BROKEN BOW LAKE 

travelOK.com • 1-800-652-6552 
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THE OKT PROFILE 


Anna Myers 


Chikimn author Anna Myers was horn tn 
Texas, hut, she says, '1 got to Oklahoma as soon 
as I could. '' After gtv wing up in Deer Creek, she 
lilted in Chandler. Today she and her husband 
John Calvin, a high school ckssmatt she was 
reunited with afier a class reunion, make their 
home in Tuba. Myers' many honois include 
two Oklahoma Book Awards. 

Q: WhaMnspiresyou? 

A: Starics inspin.^ me. I feel alnioKt as if they 
are living rhing.s, waiting to be mid. 

Q: Who are your writing role models? 

A : Katherine te rso n , a two - 1 i me wi n n c r 

ot the Newbery Medal, is perhaps my 
greatest writing role model. 

Q; What is your favorite quote? 

A: My fa VC j rite thing tt> teach was Our I own 
by Thc;>niton Wilder, I think my favorite 
quote from that work is, ''You rc twenty- 
one or twenty- rwo, and you make some 
decisions; then whisssh! You re seventy.” 

I %vas rwenty-twcj when I first taught Our 
Town, and now I am ten years from sev- 
enty* It went by very quickly, and I am 
grateful 1 made the decisions 1 did. 

Q: What do you like best about yourself? 

A: 1 like the fact that 1 form deep and lasting 
bonds of friendship* 1 think I understand 
myself best when I see myself reflected 
in the eyes of dear, old friends. 

Q: Whot would you change about yourself? 
A: 1 would change the fact that I am eter- 
nally lost. Age has not improved my 
sense of direction. 

Q: How do you deal with adversity? 

A: 1 turn u> family and dear Iricnd.s for sup- 
port. 1 also believe strongly m prayer, 

Q: What's your favorite place in Oklahoma? 
A: A cuunrr)' cemetery near Kinta, Okla- 
homa* I can stand in one spot in Sans 
Bois Cemetery and see the graves of both 
sets of my grandparents, my parents, a 
brother, and a sister* 



The flavor of 
Oklahoma's 
Little Italy 
is now dose at hand! 

choc® beer on tap: 

TULSA; 

Kilkenny's 

Fishbonz 

SAFULFA: 

Freddie's Bar-B-Q Steakhouse 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 

La Baguette Bistro 
Applewood's 
The Wing Stop 
Tapwerks Ale House & Cafe 
Cheever's Cafe 
Ned's Catering 
Red Rooster Bar & Grille 
Iron Star 

EDMOND: 

Interurban 

NORMAN: 

Library Bar & Grill 
Gaijin Sushi Campus Corner 


c 
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TuIb: 


Since 1925, Pefes's Place of Krebs 
has delighted diners with fresh, 
family-style Italian Cuisine 
served in unselfish portions. 


Come see why we have been 
an Oklahoma landmark for 
three generations. 



ESTABLISHED 1925 • KREBS, OK 

Open M-Sat 4pni • Sunday Noon 
918 423-2042 • Fax (918) 423-7859 
www.petes.org 


Trail o/ Tears Drama 


ater 



Summer 200 
Tsa La Gi Am 


June 21 through 
Labor Day Wee ken 
Thursday, Friday an 
Saturday at 8 p.m. 


Tour the Cherokee National Museum 
and the Ancient Village during your 
visit to the drama for one \ow rate. 

Ask us about our special package deals! 


Tahkqmh. Oklahoma • 918.456.6007 • Toll Free 888.999.6007 
3 miles South ofTahlequah on Hwp, 62 East on tVillis Road 

www.CherokeeHeritage.org 
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Christine Joseph studied Ihe 
sweet ort of cho<olote^oking 
in her notive Belgium before 
opening Nouveau in Tulsa* Her 
bond made ereotions sell for 
$8*50 for on eight-piece box or 
$34 o pound. 


The Art of Nouveau 

A TULSA CHOCOLATIER FINDS A NICHE 
THAT^S DARK AND RICH 


I T TAKES A LOT OF FAITH TO BRING CMOCO- 
hite from seed to sweec, Christine Joseph oozes ir. 
The pristine dark» milk, and white hand-dipped mor- 
sels inside her east Tulsa display case are the products 
of faith, and of patience. 

In the exacting science of chocolate— where one 
degree Celsius can ruin a vat of Belgian dark — the art 
docs not come easy. For inspiration, Joseph recalls the 
aromatic exhaust ofbeet-sugar factories in her native 
rienen. ‘Tou smell refineries here,” she says* ‘*In 
Belgium, we smelled su^ar*” 

The Nouveau chocolate factory consists of three high- 
tech, stainless-steel tempering machines in whidi bulk 
chocolate and sugar melt and combine at precise tem- 
peratures. Joseph hoists thcde\^en-pound scored blocks 
like sacred tablets. F-ich madiinc eats a block of bulk 
diocoiate in no time. Melted, they like black gold. 

For tw'o years in the mid- 1 980s Joseph operated 



a Cherry Street shop and sold the sort of chocolates 
shed grown up eating. After later careers in the hospi- 
tality industry^ and teaching, she returned to Belgium 
to study chocolate with the masters in 2000. The next 
year, she staked her claim on Memorial Drive and her 
Tulsa future on Belgian chocolate. 

Customers arrive iirmed with cravings and special 
orders. Joseph makes, husband Greg Null markets, 
and three-year-old son, Christopher, tastes. Reared on 
Moms recipe, he knows good chocolate. Nouveau s 
“official taster'' spit one of his last birthday gifts— a single 
piece of name-brand chocolate — onto the kitchen fltKJr. 

“Once in a while,” Joseph says, “you have to do 
qualiry control .” — ^Mark Brown 

is operi from lOa.m. to 6p.m. TuesJ^y 
thvttgh friekj^ 1 2p.m. w5p-m, 1601 South 

Memorial Dtit^ in Tulsa. (918)664-1830, 


WWW. ViSItBaRTLESVI LLE.COM 


J 




In tf Scale bead work, lifelike sculptures, and breathtaking 
paintings are only the beginning at Frank Phillips' Woolaroc 
Con^ e enjoy a jou m ey th rou gh the ri di h istory 
of the American West with a stunning collection 
of art, freely roaming buffalo, and the spirit 
of the wild west as your guide. Located 
12 miles southwest of Bartlesville on the 
beautiful ranch of Frank Phillips. 

Woobroc is a must see. 

Come Refive History* 

Come Uve His Story. 

1-88&^WOOLAROC ■ www.woolaroiLorg 


WAS One. 


I n Bartlesville. Oklahoma, the town that oil built, you can see 
roaming herds of exotic animals on an oil baron's vast ranch, 
explore Frank Lloyd Wright's only skyscraper, shop for unique 
treasures and experience the art, culture and history of the 
American West. 


Bartlesville Area Convention 
and Visitors Bureau 
2{lJSWKeder • PO Box 2366 
BortlcsviUe, OK 74005 
877-273-2004 * 9iS-356-B708 






Baruesvtile Proudiv hqsis the 2003 Mnerfcan legion Hrorid Series 


Wisil iMWW.atws200a.org 


WHERE THE WeST 


FRANK PHILLIPS' 


OltUHQMAS PMMlEa HlSTOiUCAL ATTIUCnoM 


Native Americans, Oil Barons, 
AND Frank Lloyd Wright... 
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''Dogs are not our whole life, but they moke our lives whole." 

^Roger Caros 


THE PICA SS O OF POOC HE S 

Going to the Do gs with Studio Portraits 




Summers in Maldgoy Spain, help keep 
pet portraitist Matt Moffett motivated. 
It's no otcident that he rents on aparh 
menton the some pJo^o where his inspi- 
ration, Pablo Pkasso, was born. 


M A'IT MOFFETT N EVER SET OUT 
to be the Picasso of pet portraiture. 

In fact, he never set out to be an artist at 
ail. But a chance encounter on Christmas 
morning 1998 changed his life, 

rhats ^vhen Moffett met, or rather res- 
cuedi Alejandro, a black poodle left for dead on a Tulsa street after 
being hit by a car, 

‘'The driver didiu even stopT says Moffett, who witnessed the 
incident and later took the battered animal to a veterinarian. Soon, 
Alejandro became his l>eloved pet and ultimately the inspiration for 
his art when the dog died two years later. 

Moffett sought to honor Alejandro by commissioning an oil 
painting but quickly discovered that pet portraits were too expen- 
sive CO justify on his public schoolteacher V salaiy^. With no formal 
art training, Moffett purchased paints and brushes and got to work. 

TTie finished portrait of Alejandro still hangs in his Studio in 

dow'ntownTidsa. Friends, impressed, began asking him to paint their 
pets. Eventually, word spread, and Moffett has since been capturing 
iinimid countenances on canvas for clients both l(xally and nationally. 
Some have even down him out to meet their ftirry friends. 

“People have described my style as J^icasso-esque, a loose reaU 
ism,” he says. 

Others have referred to it as surrealistic realism or folksy. How- 
ever characterized, his paintings feature bold colors, broad strokes, 
and animated subjects intended to capture the personality of the 
pet. To accomplish this, MofFert spends time with the animal and 
its owners, taking up to two hundred photos. 

'Tm able to get into the dogs liead,^ 
says Moffett, who today owns a choco- 
lace Liibradorajid two dachshunds. “I 
grew up with a lot of dogs and have a 
huge affinity lor them.” 

Moffett spends virtually every avail- 
able minute in his studio when not 
reaching art at Audubon rnternationaJ 
School in T ulsa. While pet portraits 
nnike up most of his portfolio, Mof- 
fett is no one- trick puppy. He also 
paints other animals and people por- 
traits, bringing to them his inimitable, 
expressive style. 

‘'TTie goal of an,” Mofiensay's, “is to 
make you feel something. 1 just want to 
move people and inspire them.” 

— Scott Wigton 


Man Moffetts custom pomaits start 
at $500. M^ Sttidio is heated at 1203 
East Third Street in Tulsa. (918) 607- 
4955; m2studioportraUs. com. 
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THERANGE 


"'The only reoson for making honey is so os I can eof it/" 

—Winnie the Pooh 



The owners of the Erick Honey Form don't limit their goods to honey olone. 
In addition to the sweet treats, they otso sell eondy, candles, and crofts. 


STICKY FINGERS 

The Erick Honey Farm 

M ORr^THAN FOR7T-ONE YEARS AGO, A HONEY 
Stand near Erick in far western Oklahoma en- 
ticed Route 66 motorists. Piease put your money in the 
box, the sign asked, and enjoy your quart of honey* 
These days, the spirit of the Erick Honey Farm re- 
mains the same — a commitment to selling pure, west- 
ern Oklahoma honey and friendly customer service. 

“The honey farm is more an experience than any- 
thing else* Its very nostalgic,'* says Lon Coats, who 
has owned the business since 1998 with her husband, 
Richard, and her motherjudy Hogan. 'Teople come 
here because they experienced it as a kid, and they want 
their kids to experience it." 

During his childhood, Richard Coats attended 
school with children of the original owners, the Wil- 
helms* When the Coats found themselves in need of a 
second income and the honey farm came up for sale, it 
looked like a perfect opportunity. 

The Coats have continued a tradition started when rlie 
farm opened in 1 962— educationaJ tours with presen ta- 





One exciting piace for... 

-• Histoiy : 

• Beawtiful Hills and RiWrs i V 

• Native American Culture ■ 

• Recreation ■ ; - 

• Exotic Animal Parks 

• unique Shopping 

• Gaming, 
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Chickasaw Nation Tourism 
1 - 800 > 593-3356 
www.chickasaw.net 
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tions explaining how rhe nectar of clover, 
alfalfa, and wildflowers is convened into 
golden sweetness by the honeybees. A 
double-sided, revolving display case, filled 
widi honeycomb and live bees, illustrates 
the process. 

But the store stocks products beyond 
the expected jars and plastic bears full of 
honey. Homemade honey mustard is a 
mainstay, as is spun honey, a special variety 
with the consistency of butter and laced 
with mouthwatering flavors like chocolate, 
cinnamon, peanut butter, and pecan. 

Beeswax and taper candles and scented 
vodves are other customer favorites* 
Coats uses the *^tned and true” recipe 
perfected by Maxine Wilhelm more than 
thirty years ago* 

Coais slso does a ikdc expcdmem- 
ing with her handmade soaps* This year, 
shes introducing new formulations of the 
all-natural glycerin concoctions, including 
honey and oatmeal, strawberry and cream, 
and orange peek She says, ''Most every- 
thing I make here, you could eat.” 

Whatever it is, icT be a honey of a deal. 

— Holly Hendrix 

To geno Erick Honey Famh turn north 
offl-40atExk5> Honeyfm'm Road, and 

look for building u short distnncf north of the 
interstate, 9a.m. to 5p.m. Monday through 
Saturday (580)526-3759; erickhoneyfarm. 



Along with the stem da rd honey, Erick Honey 
Farm also sells a hot variety flavored with 
chili peppers. 


^Hck 
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Know the Law! 

Under the Indian Arts and Crafts Act, all products must be marketed 
truthfully regarding heritage and tribal affiliation of the artist or craftsperson. 

For a free brochure on the Indian Arts and Crafts Act and how to file 
a complaint, contact the Indian Arts and Crafts Board, U.S. Department of 
the Interior, 1849 C Street. NW, MS 4004-MIB Washington, DC 20240, 

T: 202.208.3773, E: iacb@ os* doj.gov. W; www.jacb.cfaf.gov 


Visit the Southern Plains Indian Museum 

See authentic Indian arts and crafts, located in Anadarko, Oklahoma at 
715 East Central Boulevard. The museum is open year-round and hosts a 
variety of exhibits from traditional clothing and artifacts, to contemporary 
paintings and sculptures* Southern Plains Indian Museum, P.O* Box 749, 
Anadarko, Oklahoma 73005, T: 405.247*6227 


troll through our historic downtown district for an 
experience you won't soon forget ^ journey through art 
museums^ galleries^ high fashion boutiques^ shops laden 
with priceless antiques^ winery, entertainment at the 
Main Street Showcase, 
fast, and motels all only 
minutes from beautiful 
Lake Texoma and only 
four miles from the 
Texas-Oklahoma state 
line on US 75* 


For information on 
The Perfect Get- A -Way, 
contact the 
DENISON CVB 
313 W. Woodard Street, 
Denison. TX 75U20 
Phone: 903/465-1551 
Email: denisoncoc@texoma.net 


Visit us online at www.,den]sonteYastouHsni.com 


Buying or Selling Indian Art? 


i 
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A FRIEND SENT ME A POEM B% OF ALL PEOPLE JACK KEROUAC, 
which she found in chc Neuf York limes. It described how summer arrives 
and contained the line, ‘ windmills/of Oklahoma look/in every dircc- 
6/ j i m To I be rt tion,” Instandy, 1 was a small boy riding through the dusty heat of Kiowa 
County on a visit to my grandmother, fascinated by windmills. 

Photography by Yousef Khanfar J those childhood visits to Hobart were where my pervasive 

affection for the Oklahoma landscape may have begun* That con- 
nection has been a constant ever since — chajiging, evolving, maybe 
niamring, but always an undercurrent in my thoughts. It is iji Jiiost 
ways a gift from my father and one that I sincerely hope has been 
passed to my children. 

To a six year old from Oklahoma City, western Oklahoma was 
endless, bigger, and more infinite than the world. But not frightening* 
In Hobart, land was omnipresent, no more than a block or two away 
at any time. Its seamless openness offered exhilararing freedom. 

My father had grown up in this harsh landscape, where the only 
available work was helping a farmer. He spent summers and school 
breaks working on the red dirt farms that surrounded the town* His 
was a time when farming was not about fertilizer and herbicides but 
was largely done by hand, assisted by horses and mules* It must have 
been hot, demanding work, the kind that would have built in most 
of us a bone- hard conviction to seek another life. For him. it created 
a lifetime need for a tangible connection to the land. 

At fifteen, I spent the summer in southern Oklahoma with my other 
grandmother in Ardmore* It was one of a series of summer jobs, ar- 
ranged by my father to keep me off the streets and in the outdoors. 

At the time, a regional effort was under way to demonstrate the 
importance of pollinating insects, specifically bees, to the success of the 
cash crops in the area—from alfalfa to grain sorghum* Several hundred 
hives were to be trucked from site to site with their impact on production 
measurcd and publicized, i was to be the beekeepers apprentice. 

Above, from left: 14,200^cre Broken Bow Lake in the Ouachita National 
Forest; Major County's Glass Mountains lie between the Cimarron and 
North CanaeJian Rivers; the shoreline of the Great Salt Plains Lake spans 
41 miles and covers 9,300 acres. Erosion hos created unique geological 
formations in the Arbuckle Mountains, opposite* 


the land we love 
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To a six year old, 
western Oklahoma 
was endless, bigger, 
and more infinite 
than the world. Its 
seamless openness 
offered exhilarating 
freedom. 



I built hives, cleaned hives, harvested hives, and got stung a lot, bur I 
lc“arncd about botany, biology, husbandry, and how to swear to maxiimim 
efFcei. The real lesson of that summer, however, Wiis a lifetime appreciation 
for the infinite variety and productivity of Oklahoma^ land. 

It was the summer of 1 940 when my memory was so strongly im- 
printed with the landscape of my father’s Kiowa County boyhood. He 
found — and purchased — a ranch on the western slope of the ArbuckJe 
Mountains, Rafter Cross Ranch became his avocation and, except for 
his family, his lifes satisfaction* 

A mixture of overgrazed native grass and depleted soil fields, Raf ter 
Cross Ranch had for eons epitomized the buflPiilo range. Situated at the 
cotifiucnce of the short buffaJo grass prairies of the Great Plains and the 
mixed grasses of the mountains, die terrain was laced with seams of big 
and little hlucstcm and Indian grass in small pockets worthy of the Osage, 
Sadly by the rime of my fathers purchase, it was sick, much of it unable 
to support the meanest of weed coven 

My father spent the rest of his life making the land well. He employed 
the then-limited science of soil conserv^ation, the evolving science of 
range restoration, and all the cash the ranch could generate to bring 
it back to life. I worked summers there as a teenager, living with the 
foreman and learning about cattle and realizing that ranching was 
genuinely hard work. I became infected with my fathers passion. 

He didn’t demand it. I am not sure he even expected it, bur by exposing 
me to the rhythm and pace of a healing land and by letting me sec his 
own vulnerability to this miraculous progress, I too fell in love. 

My four children had little exposure to their grandfather, but they 
each became connected to his ranch. The open country they experi- 
enced as youngsters became a place of learning, if nothing else, about 
their own fathers life. In time, it became necessary to sell the ranch, 
its stewardship requiring time and frequent contact. None of us had 

this luxury 

I am, after dl, a ciry person. I 
deal in books and real estate and 
have traveled all my adult life put- 
ting sick companies right. 

Flying home, 1 sometimes 
fantasize what 1 would do with a 
healing wand, a wand that could 
close the gaping gullies, reforest 
the depleted cross timbers, and 
counterattack the weakened 
rangeland. Phis is the maximum fantasy, to restore the former sweep 
of the prairies, removing all traces of abuse and exploitation. 

C^ften then, particularly late in the day, from the vantage point offered 
by my business travels and a commercial airliner, 1 begin to notice the 
glint of tens of thousands of farm ponds the soil conservation movement 
broughi to Oklahoma. 1 notice old fields now terraced with grasses as 
they gradually spread to cover the sores of erosion. I begin to realize that 
die raw wounds of open gullies are mostly in my memoiy', that tlie dust 
seldom blows as it once did, and that my father was one ol many 
I have never farmed. But I do occasionally dream. 


Above, from left: Cottails are plentiful across Oklahoma's tallgrass proi- 
He; Quartx Mountain State Park is located on Lake Altus-Lugeri; Great 
Salt Plains Lake, completed in 1941. Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge, 
opposite, provides habitat for many grazing bison. 
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We amie here to rertK^mber fhtjse who were killeti I hose 
who survived, cind llinse chtinged lorever, Miiy all who 
leave here ksK^vv ihe impfict (jf violence. May this nKMiictrial 
offer comfort, strength, peace, hope, and serenity. 
OKLAHOMA ( I TV NATIt>NAL MLMOt^fAl MlSSfON STATI MI NT 


WITHIN THESE WALLS 

At the Journal Record Building, the Oklahoma City National 
Memorial Center Museum ensures we will never forget. 
Steffie Corcoran reports. 


APRIL 19, 1995 


E ight YEARS have passed since the world eiicst a.s.sociated oklahcdma 

City with a day on a calendar. Time has marched relentlessly forward, gradually hut 
inevitably adding to the divide between die bombing of the Allred R Murrah Federal 
Building in downtown (Tklahoma City and the presents T hat distance ha.s provided a space for 
healing, and for remembering. 

We will never forget” is no longer a phrase in sht>e polish scribbled on a ptilice airs rear w indshield. 
These four words now signify a national inipuise to erect monurnents honoring the senseless deaths 
of brothers and sisters, husbands and wives, sons and daughters. Consider the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial and the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum in Washington, D.C. 

Consider Oklahoma City. 

Here, the processes of grief, healing, and remembrance have been soot lied, at least in part, by 
the site on which the tragedy occurred, a place considered by many hallowed ground. Today, the 
Oklahoma City National Memoriai’s symbolic gardens and museum occupy diat sacred space. 

A short walk from the pastoral outdoor grounds to the west entry of the memorial center museum 
gives visitors scant preparation for the contrast they will eKperience heciveen one and the other 
The center, inside the Journal Record Building — itself heavily damaged by the massive am- 
monium nitrate cocktail — rests directly north of the gardens. Proximity and a shared mission 
statement are among the lew things the Tadlities, two of the three arms of the tripartite $29. 1 
million complex, share. 


The Okldhomci City Natipnal Memoritif Center Museum in the former Journal Record Building sits 
north of the outdoor symbolic memorial. The grounds, designed by Butzer Design Partnership, incor' 
porote several elements, including o field of 168 choirs, o reflecting pool, ond the Gates of Time. 
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KLAHOMA CITY ATrORNEY BOB JOHNSON IS VCaOELY 
considered the visionary of the Oklahoma City National 
Memorial effort. Polly Nichols, seriously injured while working 
inside the Journal Record Building and today chair of the memorial 
foundation, says, “Early on. Bob told [then-mayor] Ron Nonck 
that he wanted to do something, that he felt compelled to do 
something. And Ron, to his everlasting credit, realized what an 
asset Bob would be in a leadership position.” 

On November 1995, the Oklahoma City Memorial Task 
Force, chaired by Johnson, passed a resolution stating that one of the 
components of the permanent memorial be an information center, 
to include photos and biographies of the 1 68 victims. 

Over the next four years, thousands became involved in 
the memorial effort, what Johnson refers to as a ‘Very open, 
consensus-based process-” Memorial trustee Richard Williams, 
a survivor from the General Services Administration, says, “The 
process itself of consideration for consensus was absolutely 
unbelievable. It had to be a consensus to determine that w'e were 
making the right decisions.” 

Consensus, anyone will tell you, is rarely easy — ^or fast. Those 
hundreds involved in various parts of the project — fundraising, 
selecting a designer for the outdoor site, construction — labored 
on. By early 2000, work on the outdoor memorial was nearly 
complete. Lippert Brothers, an Oklahoma City construction firm, 
was already at work on the rehabilitation of the Journal Record 
Building for the city when, in February 2000, they won the bid 


to do general contracting on the memorial center. The company 
had already worked extensively on the outdoor site. 

Tom Lippert* senior vice president and project manager for 
all three jobs, says despite the buildings hard hit in 1995, “there 
were only some select areas that received major damage. That was 
primarily on the south side of the Journal Record Building. Other 
than that, the building was quite stout.” 

Interior design work completed and with just a few- loose ends 
of construction work remaining elsewhere in the building, the $ 1 0 
million, 30,000-square-foot Oklahoma City National Memorial 
Center Museum opened to the public on President s Day, Febru- 
ary 19, 2001. 

HE OKLAHOMA CITY NATIONAL MEMORIAL CENTER 
Museum is a unique entity. Receiving no state or federal ap- 
propriations for daily operations— but Oklahoma City, the state 
of Oklahoma, and the federal government made sizable dona- 
tions during the rnemoriars construction phase — it is self-funded 
through admission fees, memorial store profits, museum member- 
ships, funds from the Oklahoma City Memorial Marathon, and 
endowment earnings. 

With a staff of eighteen, the museum operates under the jurisdic- 
tion of the nine-member Oklahoma City National Memorial Trust, 
whose members — including chairman Luke Corbett, CEO of Kerr- 
McGee, and vlce-chair Linda Lambert, who owns an independent 
oil and gas exploration company — -are presidential appointees. 
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The forty-eight-rnember Oklahoma Cicy Naciona) Memorial 
Foundation manages the endowment and is its fundraising arm. 
Both boards include survivors, family members of the deceased, 
and civic leaders. 

Unique, too, is the memorial s relation.ship with the National l^ark 
Service, which operatevS at the request of the trust in cooperation 
with the niemorial's staff and is reimbursed annually for its service. 
The six park rangers who work at the memorial are responsible for 
interpretation of the outdoor site and help coordinate security. 
Before the dediaition ceremony, President and Mrs. Bush took 
a private tour of the museum. is a really well-done place,” the 
president said in his public comments. “Its powerful,’* 

The president’s visit brought the national press, and reporters 
from the Washington Post and elsewhere described the museum 
with the same adjective, “powerful.” An ABC news report said, 
"The center depicts the frenzied panic after the bomb exploded, 
a short distance from the buildings day-care center.” In the Dallas 
Morning News, Arnold Hamilton said, “From display to display, 
the faces, names, and places become familiar again.” 

The three-level complex on the west side of the Journal Record 
Building begins with a subdued, granite-walled lobby and rasceful 
gift store. Security is tight for the fifth-floor administrative offices, 
and precautionary measures include a sign-in process, badges, es- 
corts, and photo ID. 

rhe second and third fioors, filled with media and artifact 
exhibits, constitute the museum proper. A ten-chapter story line, 


scripted by a group of key staff members and volunteers who 
called themselves the “Wednesday Night Prayer Group,” begins 
on the third floor with a typical morning in Oklahoma City, fol- 
lowed by a journey through the chaos and hysteria of the event 
and concluding on the second floor with the hope and healing 
that arose in its aftermath. 

The memorial center is an interactive, rnukimedia experience. 
Exhibits include glassed-in displays, television monitors with oral 
histories of the people executive director Kari Watkins calls “walking, 
talking artifacts,” and computerized kiosks. The path through the 
center twists and turns, something new around every comer. 

The images within the memorial center were installed by 
Hillmann & Carr, an aw'ard-winning motion picture and video 
production company from Washington, D,C,, whose clients in- 
clude the Smithsonian institution, the National Civil War Mu- 
seum, and the U.S, Holocaust Memorial Museum, the model to 
which the Oklahoma City National Memorial Center Museum 
is frequently compared. 


A cting as visual bariners to the many compet 

ing voices inside the museum are artifacts upon artifacts, the 
province of collect ions manager Jane Thomas of Guthrie, J'homas, 
a historian, began her salvage operation as a task force volunteer 
in the months following the bombing, 

“You have to understand,” she says, “people thought I was kind 
of a nut. You know, Fm over at the First United Methodist Church, 
and Fm saying, 'Can 1 have your window?”' 

Thomas and ocher early organizers suspected the items that 
would resonate most with visitors would be the ones they could 
easily identify with, A dress, a plastic photo 1 D badge, and a mens 
restroom, for instance. 

In a case on the third floor hangs a pretty long-sleeved dress with a 
belt, its only visible damage a small cearnn the skirt. Florence Rogers, 
CEO of the Federal F^mployees Ciedii Union, lost eighteen colleagues 
in the bombing. She had w'orn the dress to work on April 19. 

Once she finally made it home that day, Rogers shook out the dress, 
diLsted with debris from the blast, and stuck it in a shelf in her laundr)^ 
room, out of sight and out of mind. Four years later, she s rum bled 
upon it, “I pressed it up, and I cook it to Jane at the archive.s — I 
could not throw it away — and I said, 'Jane, do something with this; 
get it out of my way/” She pauses. “I didn’t know it was going to be 
displayed in die museum until the board members toured through 
there. I’m not a person who cries easily, burl stood there and sobbed 
when I saw it standing there/’ 

In the corner of the same display, the shards of another dress, 
worn by sundvor Nancy Ingram, an IRS secretary inside the credit 
union at the time of the bombing, fit inside a Zipioc bag, 

Thomas envisioned another exhibit filled with ID badges repre- 
senting the various agencies that worked in rescaie and recovery. One 


Frc^nn left: Thb portion of the museum's ten-chapter story line depicts 
'chaos'; President Bush speaks with Richard Williams, Ma[or Ed Hill^ 
and Bob Johnson at the museum dedication on February 19^ 2001; 
flags recovered from the Aihred P. Murrah Federal Building debris are 
displayed within the center. 
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— RESCUE AND RECOVERY — 

At the Oklahoma City National Memorial 
Center Museum, the Archives Division 
Maintains One and a Million, 

Collections monoger Jane Thomas and curator Heidi 
Vaughn preside over the Oklahoma City Nationol Memo- 
rial 4,500-square-foot museum archives. The area they 
inhabit includes somevy^here between half a million and 
800,000 items, a number expected eventually to swell to 
one million, 

"My philosophy is, go brood and prune later, Thomas 
says. "We don't hove any doubt that this ts going to have 
historical signiRconce, but normally history is tested by o 
period of time, and that hasn't happened yet." 

Among the collections ore newspaper clippings, photos, 
and personal accounts. And, of course, there are the T-shirts 
and ball caps, "A high percentage of them are from first re- 
sponders, and this place Is a pilgrimage for first responders," 
says Thomas. "These items have incredible display value." 

Obtaining artifacts from grieving family members, survi- 
vors, and rescuers is a job Thomas doesn't fake lightly. 

"It's difficult to take things away from people," she says. "I 
tell them, 1 know it^s hord to part with them. But what I know 
with certainty is, if you want them to be preserved forever, 
they need to come to us/" 


Recovered items including a rose window, loft, from the nearby 
First United Methodist Church, and dresses worn by Florence Rog- 
ers and Noncy Ingram, below right, on April 19, 1995, are now 
disployed within the museum, located in the basement of the 
me mo rid f center, the orchives inctude a wcilt of hats, be tow feft, 
originolly ptoced on the outdoor fence, 

badge volunrec red from a member of each group — FBI, FEMA» the 
medical exam iners office^ and police department — would do. And of 
course one badge from the Oklalioma City Fire Department, 

fhomas had already procured then-Chiel: Gary Marrs' helmet 
for a rescueds display, and now, she thougliti what better badge to 
represent die fire deparrmenr than diechiers? “I thought his hearr was 
going to breaks" she says. *'lt was so hard to give it up. 1 said. 'Chief 
Marts, another one is okay, but this is just special/” 

^'Jane can do that,” iVlarrs, a memorial trustee, says of her powers 
of persuasion. thoughr long and hard about it. She convinced 
me that it would be better used there than it would sitting in 
m y d l a we r s o m e w h ere . " 

Its dilfreuit to imagine a productive use for a bombed-out mens 
restroom. But the one on the second door landing of the Journal 
Record Building forever records the devastation of the bomb 
blast. “One of the things we wanted people to see is how cavities 
could form — where pc<iple survived — ^because nobody died in this 
building/* says Thomas. 

After separating construction residue from that which occurred 
naturally after the bombing, the room had to he shored up so its 
destruction could be preserved in perpetuity. The east wall, for 
example, was reinforced widi netting, then tied to supports. 

“Ir*s pretty firm up theref' Thomas says, noting the rooms hid- 
den monitors that help her keep an eye out for pests and changes 
in the interior that might require attention. 

An adjoining closet contains an old npewriter Thomas had 
long craved, hccaLLsc. as she believes, it’s rhe everyday items visitors 
most idenrifr with. 

“Before I knew' the Memorial Center Committee was going to 
preserve tills. 1 liad covered that t)pewriter and yet had nes^cr gotten 
it. When the construction crew came in and dosed this off. I realized 
it was forever going to live here/* 

F YOU FRESFRVE I T. THEY WILL COME AND COME THEY 
have. More than 400,000 visitors thus far have journeyed 
through the museum. 

“Of the myriad ways the bombing has transformed this place/* 
said New V&rk Th^ies writer Jim Yard ley in 200 U “perhaps one of 
the most unexpected and surprising is that Oklahoma City is now 
a tourist attraction..,. Before the bombing. Oklahoma Cit)^ barely 
registered on the national consciousness, ...The worst thing that 
evTF happened to the state became the best thing for its image and, 
oddly, its selTesteem.” 

Thai renewed confidence continues to have a big national impact. 

“Thai’s what the memorial effort is all about/’ Boh Johnson 
says. “Its the effect it had on the people who were touched by it. 
and 1 don't think that’s just confined to the people of Oklahoma 
City, i think there were concentric rings of impact that radiated 
out across the world.” 
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THE BEST DEEENSE 

The Memorial Institute for the Prevention of 
Terrorism Goes on the Offensive to Protect Americans. 


Operating virtually undetected in downtown 
Oklahoma City, the third arm of the Oklahoma 
City National Memorial, the Memorial Institute 
for the Prevention of Terrorism (MIPT) has main- 
tained a low profile. So for. 

The M(PT, founded in April 2000, is directed 
by Dennis J. Reimer, a Medford native and 
former chief of staff of the United States Army. 
After retiring with thirty-seven years of active 
duty in summer 1999 and at the urging of 
then-governor Frank Keating, Reimer returned 
to his home state. 

Memorial leaders envisioned the MIPT— with 
a separate board of directors and funding — os 
an organization complementary to the other, 
more visible components, the Oklahoma City 
Notional Memoriol's symbolic garden and 
museum. By early 2004, the MIPT will occupy 
offices on the fourth and fifth floor of the Journal 
Record Building, much closer to both. 

With a five'fold focus including research and 


development, outreach, document collection, 
best practices, and providing a neutral forum, 
the twelve-person staff concentrates on its mis- 
sion, ^'preventing and deterring terrorism and 
mitigating its effects." 

Congressionally funded, the hAlPTs efforts 
primarily focus on first responders, the police, 
public hedth, and emergency medical persorv 
ne( at the frontlines of disaster. In addition fo 
sponsoring a terrorism conference and the 
Dark Winter exercise in the Washington, 
D.C., region, the MIPT has been involved 
in research to improve the cumbersome pro- 
tective ensemble worn by firemen, discover 
a new anthrax treatment, and protect the 
nation's 91 1 system. 

The orgonization's list of activities grows 
with every passing year. Says Reimer, "1 think 
there's whot I coll a community of the wiillng 
out there really trying to work on these issues 
and make a difference." 



“If you go back and look at teltfvision history, the Oklahoma Ciw 
bombing was one of the first things Americans wacched from begin- 
ning CO end/ says Watkins* *‘T hats why people can relate to this 
site, people who knew nobody and nothing about it* It is sad what 
happened, but it is incredible what rose out of this tragedy. And that 
is a global story, an international story that continues to be told.'’ 

Continuing to tell the story is one of the memorial centers 
most critical missions. Immediately after the attacks ol Septem- 
ber 1 1, 2001, the staff mobilized to help, placing a full-page 
expression of sympathy in the York Times knd conceiving 

an exhibit to highlight the common events. Since April 1 9, 
2002, the museum has hosted the award-winning special ex- 
hibit, A Shared Experkme: 04 J 9^95-09, ! !J)T also developed 
by Hillmann & Carr and containing five sections focusing 
on the experiences Oklahomans shared with New York City, 
Washington, D*C., and Shanksville, IVnnsylvania. Some New 
York residents have made pilgrimages to Oklahoma City^ to *see 
the exhibit, and the memorial center, for themselves. 

Another pilgrim, Mark Andersen of San Diego, California, was 
captain of the Torrance, California, fire department at the time 
of the bombing, his unit one of many nationwide to support the 
rescue and recoverv efforts. He returned to Oklahoma City for 
the first time in April* 

“The memorial is exquisite, very tastefully done* I am really 
impressed with it,” he says. *’Of course it brought back a lot of 
memories, some painful, some very good."' 

Pennsylvanian John Blair also visited in April, for the third time. 


“1 was here shortly after it happened/’ he says. ' I hey were just 
erecting the fence. The next time I was here, they were thinking 
about building a memorial. It was all rubble. So we decided to 
come see the memorial, and it is just spectacular*” The gravity of 
the moment brings tears. “It is one of the saddest places I have 
been in the world. I have been to a lot of them, and this one really 
hurts because it is on our territory.” 

Like Blair, most visitors experience a range of emotions after go- 
ing through the memorial center. Volunteer Sue Craig of Midwest 
City says, “1 enjoy volunteering on the second Boor, because it is 
near die end. People are ready to express their feelings. Many of them 
want to reach out, even hug me or touch me, and ihcy'W say, "Oh, 
thank you for toIuji tec ring here,' and "This museum is beautiful; 
you Ve done such a wonderful job.'” 

FiUihly members and sur\ ivors feel the impact of the center even 
more acutely. Kerry- VaJi Ess of Oklahoma City lost her father, HUD 
appraiser John Van Ess III, in the bombing. "T think the museum is 
incredibl)' nice,” she says, "The room where they play the tape [the 
only known recording of tlte bomb, from a Wtter Resources Board 
hearing] is beyond shocking. 1 will say this, its very effective*" 

A customer in the credit union that morning was among the 

Above, from left; The Gollery of Honor feotures individual shodow 
bo?ces: for each bombing victim containing personal objects chosen by 
their families; A Shared Experience; 04*19*9SO9,?1*0T was installed 
at the museum on April 19, 2001, and is designed to highlight com- 
mon experiences of domestic terrorism victims; one of the final stops 
within the museum is o wall for visors to share thoughts. 
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most severely injured. “Being on thac third floor, it all hits you,” 
says Susan Walton* “YouVe just bombarded by even^thing that was 
going on that day I could stand it for fifteen, twenty minutes, and 
then 1 had to get out of there. But the second floor is more calming. 
I love the childrens part and where you write on the wall,” 
Richard Williams, a trustee who has been active in the me- 
morial process since the earliest days, says, “1 am deeplv proud 
of what that museum rcpreseius* It tells a story, a story of a 
struggle, a story of loss of life, a story of survivorship, a story 
of what happened here and how people responded to this city 
and this state in a manner no one had ever experienced before. 
Its difficult. We understand that. And yet Jt is tastefully done* 
It is accurate* It is historical." 

LI liOUGH WE:LL aware OF IKE IMPORTANCE OF 
the past, the Oklahoma City National Memorial staff looks 
toward the future, a future they believe begins with children* 

'' J here's still a great deal to be done, parcicularly in the arena of 
education,” says Bob Johnson* “The most important thing we can 
do is reach out and touch the lives of children. We can change the 
mindset among children about how issues are to be resolved and the 
senselessness of violence as a means of issue resolution*” 

To that end, the memorial center continuously strengthens its 
education ill offerings. School groups receive discounted admission, 
and affordable curriculum materials including videos and books on 
nonviolence and conflict resolution are available to teachers upon 
request. Each spring, students are invited to compete for Ciish prizes 


in ati essay competition divided into several grade categories, the prize- 
winners announced at the April anniversary ceremony, 

Watkins is most excited, though, about a distance learning program 
to be launched in late 2003. “We II be able to connect with a DSL, 
computer, or fiber-optic line to a classroom in Bagiidad or Lei Aviv 
iuid teach a class from the Oklahoma City National Memorial. We 
can have firemen here talking to firemen in New York City Wc can 
have rescuers here talking to rescuers at the 1 Pentagon." 

From the earliest days following April 1 9, 2001 , getting people 
connected and helping others is, and indeed always has been, what 
the Oklahoma City National Memorial rcpre.scnts best. 

Thai, and remembering. 

Kari Watkins says, ^‘We built this place to last, so ft's critical that 
wc maintain it in the manner in which we huilt it. Our people know 
tliat, and they understand that mediocrit)' isn't acceptable.” 

She pauses. 

“I think back to those 168 chairs. They died in a capacity for 
their country 1 don’t think mediocre would serve them.” 

A Shared E^xperience: 04. 1 9.95-09. 1 1 ,0 1 ur/II he on exhibit the 
Okhihomii City Nation^/ Memorial Center Museimi through Labor 
Day. The museum is ojmt from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m, Monday through 
Saturday ! to 6 p.m. Sunday. Admission prices are $7, adults; $S, 
seniors: $5. students, and children fine and under, free, (405) 235- 
3313 or oklahomacitynationalmemorial.org. 

Steffie Corcoran is senior editor at Oklahoma Today. 
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Monte^s Chop House 

3509 South Peoria Avenue ’ Tuba 
Hearty steaks cooked to perfection draw 
Tulsans to this outside patio. Worried 
about cbilly nights to come? The deck 
has two propane heaters^ a h replace, and 
big curtains to dose in all the warnuh, 
(91S) 744-9463, S17-S30, ^ 







Outdoor Dining Favorites 


PATIOS,,, THE PERFECT SPACES FOR 
WHILING AWAY THESE SWEET SUMMER NIGHTS 


Bean and Berry Bistro 

2033 North Kkkapoo • Shaumee 
An elegant wood lattice covered 
with trumpet vines is a wonder- 
ful backdrop for the local bands 
that play on the patio Friday 
and Saturday nights. Try the 
mesquite chicken Thai wrap 
with your iced coffee. (405) 
273-969 L$2-$5. 

Chelino's 

15 Ea^t Califhrma Avenue 

• Oklahoma City 

No view of the Bricktown canal 
is as delicious as the three-story 
fiesta- style deck at Chelino s. 
Try the sizzling fajitas available 
in beef chicken, and shrimp. 

(405) 235-3533, $7-$l2. 

Copper 

510 Davey Avenue • BartksviUe 
High atop the Inn at Price Tower, 
Coppers fifteenth and sixteenth- 
tloor patios give altitude to 
modern cuisine with an attimde. 
Copper louvers block the sting 
of the natural dements so you 
can comfortably enjoy the pcsto- 
crusted salmon, (918) 336-1000, 

Sl4-$17. 

Crow Creek Tavern 

3534 South Peoria Avenue 

• Tulsa 

This cozy spot was modeled 
after an English tavern, but the 
stone patio is what transports 
you to another world. The old- 
world ambiance is a favorite 


for enjoying the fissh and chips. 

(918)749-9100, S6-S15, 

Harmony House 

208 South Seventh * Muskogee 
Though vines and flowers adorn 
this covered wood patio, it is the 
bath tub- turned-water garden 
that exudes an enchanted charm 
I at this cafe and bakery, (918) 

I 687-8653, $4-$7. 

I 

I Molly's Landing 

I Highway 66 * Catoosa 
A courtyard overlooking the I 
Verdigris River sets the scene ' 
for the 1 872 rib-eye steaks at 
Molly s Landing. The thirteen- 
spice recipe was taken from the 
I Chisholm Trail chuck wagons* 
(918) 266-7853, $13-S30* 

The Mont 

1300 Classen ■ Nomum 
The Monts patio, with a water 
misting system and signature swirl 
margaritas, brings Oklahoma’s 
heat down a good fifteen degrees* 
The patio is so popular, its not 
unusual for patrons to endure an 
hour-long wait when immediate 
seating is available inside. (405) 
329-3330, S6-$9. 

On the Sidewalk 
Bar & Grill 

1 14 West Randolph * Enid i 
With the opening of a sliding I 
door. On tlie Sidewalk becomes 
I an outdoor dining venue* A j 
I view of the Garfield County 


courthouse lawn is enhanced by 
the grilled rack of lamb covered 
with a spicy Mediterranean sauce. 
(580) 234-3050, SI 2-$20. 

Bedrock Canyon Grill 

9221 [jtke Hefher Parkway 

• Oklahoma City 

Water meets earth at this rock 
patio with a view of Lake Hef- 
ner, The outdoor fireplace and 
casual Southwest cuisine warm 
up this fifteen-table outdoor 
retreat. Get your feet wet with 
the fresh fish of the day. (405) 
749-1995, S9-S29, 

Roxie's Roost 

16471 Highumy 10 

* fahlcquah 

Rockin’ bands and barbecue 
energize rlie deck and yard at 
Roxjcs Roost. Known for its 
chopped beef barbecue, the 
deck against a cliff provides 
a lively atmosphere when live 
bands play every weekend, 
(918) 458-9531, $6 -SI 5, 

Sundance Cafe 

Qimnz Mountain Resort and Con- 
ference Center * Lane Wolf 
Lit by twinkling lights and the 
mtxJii shilling off Lake Altus, the 
Sundance Cafif is the perfect place 
to eat everything from a chicken- 
fried steak to marinated Japanese 
salmon with soba noodles. The 
rock wall patio, arbors, and 
greenery provide the romantic 
vibe. (580) 563-3036, $7-S20* 


Bellini's ’ Oklahoma Cf*y 
Bellini's iron tobies overlook a pond 
stocked with geese. The Copelimt 
al Camber&tti, ten Mediterraneon 
grilled shrimp with red bell pep- 
pers and basil peslo, is fantastico. 

(405) 848-1065. $9-$27. 

The Grapevine ' Tulsa 
We heard it through the grapevine 
that this patio, under the shade of 
a block awning, offers some of 
ihe best salads in town. (918] 
743*1870, $7-$25. 

Mexico Joe's ■ Stillwater 
Neon lights in the brick enclosed 
potio and Mexican hot link bjttas 
help spice things up. But don't 
sweot; ceiling Ions and margoritas 
ore sure (o cool you down. |9 1 8) 
787*5988, $7-$14. 

Museum Cafe * Oklahoma Qty 
Like painters mixing colors, the 
Museum Cafe at the Oklohoma 
City Museum of Art has mixed 
different styles of cuisine to creote 
on Americon-Freneb fusion. (405 1 
235-6262, $5-$22. 

Portside Cafe ^ Foss 
You can't get any closer to the sig“ 
nature catfish than those bobbing 
lakeside at Portside Cafe. (580] 
592-4490, $9-$ 15. 

Wild Fork ■ Tulso 
This popular patio faces Utica 
Square's garden and is odorned 
with two bronze sculptures of 
young girls feeding birds. (918] 
74207M. $2-$30. 


DINING 
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ALONE 

I n t (m* R p j r h PS 

They often work alone and in the most 

remote sections of Oklahoma. Their ille- 

gal counterparts are more heavily armed than they are, 
and their careers are often defined by prolonged episodes of watching and wait- 
ing, Without wildlife cops, Oklahoma wouldn't have its rich natural environment popu- 
lated by a wealth of flora and fauna. Without them, our forests would be empty, our streams lifeless, 

BY CHAD LOVE 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY TOM LUKER 
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Although there is much for 
game wardens to observe 
during the day^ they also 
patrol at night, when many 
if legal octivities happen under 
cover of darkness. Here, 
Officer Gary Wilcox at Camp 
Gruber in firoggs. 


'We've been really lucky — we haven't had any wardens killed in a long 
time, but we've had a few assaulted and a few shot at.' 



THE NOT-SO SYLVAN WOODS 

A more bucolic scene could hardly be imagined. The deer, 
a magnificent, barrel-chested ten-point buck, stands aloof and 
proud in a field of verdant, newly sprouted winter wheat. It is 
early fall, and the deep russet hue of the bucks coat fairly glows 
in the butter)^ half-light of the fading evening sun. 

The buck doesn't move when the faint sounds of an approach- 
ing vehicle become audible. It remains still as the sound’s source 
becomes visible, a pickup, cruising slowly along the remote 
county road bordering the wheat field. The buck stays motion- 
less as the truck suddenly stops and the passenger-side window is 
hastily rolled down, merely stares as a rifle barrel is slowly eased 
out the window. The buck doesn't flinch at the sharp report of 
the gunshot, doesn’t fall when the bullet slams into its chest at 
twice the speed of sound, and doesn’t bolt into the woods when 
flashing lights and men suddenly surround the truck. 

It can’t. It’s already dead. 

It’s called a Mummy deer,” and it’s just one of the tools the 
wildlife cops of the Oklahoma Department of Wildlife Con- 
servation use to apprehend those who attempt to exploit the 
state’s natural resources for illegal fun or black-market profit. 
Some of the more sophisticated models are, quite literally, 
robo-deer, with twitching tails and rotating heads for a more 
lifelike presentation. 

Welcome to modern wildlife law enforcement, a field where 
the new technologies of forensic patholog)', electronic surveil- 


lance, and sophisticated sting operations intersect with the 
time-honored woodcraft of the traditional game warden. 

These aren’t your grandfather’s game wardens, because these 
aren’t your grandfather’s sylvan woods. The national trade in 
illegal wildlife and wildlife parts is big business. Estimates on 
the actual dollar amount vary wildly, but most law enforce- 
ment agencies agree that traffic in illegal wildlife runs into 
the billions of dollars and is second only to the drug trade 
in illicit revenue production. 

At first blush, Oklahoma seems an unlikely place for such 
criminal activity, but in reality there is an ongoing war being 
waged in our wild lands and on our waterways. Lucrative 
caviar smuggling rings, massive fish-netting operations, ille- 
gally harvested mussels destined for the Asian pearl industry, 
the theft of rare and endangered animals for the overseas pet 
trade, canned trophy hunts of exotic animals, illegal drug 
production on public land. These are just a few of the chal- 
lenges facing modern game wardens, and, by extension, us 
as Oklahomans. 

Most of us, whether we hunt and fish or not, know what 
a game warden is, or at least we think we do. He’s the guy 
in green who checks licenses and makes sure hunters don’t 
shoot things they’re not supposed to. 

In reality, the scope of the job goes far beyond checking 
licenses and monitoring bag limits. Game wardens are the 
state’s environmental crime fighters, and they’re just as likely 
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to make an arrest on illegal exportation of a box turtle as they 
are to bust a deer poacher 

Wardens are police officers, first and foremost, but they also 
are wedded to the land in a unique way other law^ enforcement 
officers aren’t » Their jobs are dictated by the ebb and flow of the 
seasons, and they are attuned to that natural cadence as surely as 
the urban cop is dialed in to the diverse rhythm of the city. 

Paul Cornea; a thirt>^“ nine-year-old warden responsible for pa- 
trolling Woodward County, has been following those scheduled 
rhythms for almost nine years now. Summer means warm, humid 
evenings on area lakes ajid rivers, checking fishing licenses and 
patrolling public lands. The first hint of turning leaves and cool 
fall breezes means a shift to the woods as hunting seasons begin 
and droves of Oklahoma hunters take to the fields. 

In September its dove* October, November, and December 
bring deer, quail, waterfowl, turkey, and small game. The bitter 
cold oflate winter means no less activity. Predator hunting, quail, 
late-season waterfowl, fhe arrival of spring heralds the turkey 
season, and the annual white bass count explodes in Oklahoma 
rivers with huge numbers of anglers quietly perched on state 
rivers and lakes. And through it all, Oklahoma wardens are in 
the field, part of the natural order of things, 

“Its certainly a job you do for the love of it,” says Cornett. 
“We re not doing it for the pay; its just the satisfaction of know- 
ing you made a difference. People are counting on us to be out 
there watching over those resources,” 


PatroiJing near Fairfax/ Officer Larry Greeri/ left, notices smoke ond 
fire in the distance. Inset from top: Green calls in a report; game 
warden Keith Green and his wife. Sherry; Officer Don Cole observes 
activity through his witidow-mounted scope, 

riiere are, however, some fundamental differences between war- 
dens and other cops. For one, during hunting season, many of the 
people they scop are as well armed as the wardens themselves, 

“You always have that possibility of something going wrong, but 
most of the people we come in contact with are law-abiding hunters 
and anglers,^* says Maxwell. “We have most of our problems when 
we run into other people out in the woods breaking the law. We Vc 
been really lucky in that we haven t had any wardens killed in a long 
lime, bur weVe had a few assaulted and a few shot at,” 

JOHN LAW OF THE BACKWOODS 

While enforcement methods have evolved over the years, the 
fundamental mission of the stares game wardens — protecting 
Oklahomas natural rcsources^ — has remained essentially un- 
changed for almost a century: In fact, much of what the modern 
conservation movement now advocates was first chronicled by 
Oklahoma game wardens at the turn of the century. 

Writing in his biennial report to Governor R,L, Williams in 1918, 
state game and fish warden G.A. Smith opined that “enforcement 
of the law is only a part of the duty of the warden and his assiscariTS, 
and I have endeavored to impress my assistants with the necessity 
of doing everything possible in the way of educating the people and 
in explaining the necessity of conservation laws.” 

Fwen back then, it seems, Oklahomas wildlife cops were figbcijig 
battles diat went beyond bag limits and license violations. Some 
eighty-five years later, Smiths successors have the same mission, but 
as Oklahoma’s natural resources accrue a higher and higher value to 
the outside world, todays game wardens arc making cases in ways 
G.A, Smith never dreamed of. 

Of course, in 1918, Smith had only a handful of assistanut saute red 
throughout the state, doday, the law enforcement division of the 
wildlife department is organized into eight districts with a captain, 
two lieutenants, and from eleven to fifteen wardens, with at leiLst 
one warden in each county. 

“WeVe charged with enforcing both state and federal wildlife 
laws, bur the wardens can enforce any other state laws when 
they find them being broken,” says assistant law^ enforcement 
chief Dennis Maxwell, As the second-ranking officer in the de- 
partment, Maxwell, who works out of the wildlife departmem s 
headquarters in Oklahoma City, oversees the day-to-day opera- 
tions of more than a hundred wardens. Maxwell never knows 
what cases his wardens may be involved in next. 

“They can work anything from pollution cases and undercover 
stings to the export of prairie dogs for the pet trade,” Maxwell 
says, "WeVe also getting more and more into the forensics side 
of wildlife investigations; were working with a company here in 
Oklahoma that specializes in DNA testing on animals.” 

Most DNA cases involve illegally poached deer, and wardens utilize 
techniques tliat would make the crime fighters on C5/ proud. One 
of the most common violations involves hunters illegally shooting 
a deer with a firearm and then claiming it was shot with a bow. 
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The two di fife rent hunting methods have different seasons, bag 
limits, and restrictions. Howe\^er, wardens have ways araimd that 
subterhtge in sophisticated lead residue tests they can perform on 
deer literaNy m the suspects pickup bed or car trunk. 

If thats not enough to prove a crime, wardens have a host of 
other tests to determine just when, where, and how an animaJ 
died, including eye dilation rates, carcass temperature readings, 
and even muscular contraction tests to determine' how long an 
iinimal has been dead. 

''Those things are useful lor determining if an an i mid may have 
been shot illegdiy at night,” says Maxwell. 

Wardens patrol lonely, isolated stretches of the state, perfect 
places for all sorts of suspicious activity. Clandestine drug 
operations pose particularly hazardous problems for wardens, 
who, more often than not, patrol alone. Even in counties 
with more than one warden, they don’t usually work rogedier. 
Backup is a longways away, and run-ins with common crimi- 
nals are always a hazard. 

Besides the wildlife itself, wardens are increasingly running into 
criminals who have found a lucrative market carting oft the very 
plants and rocks that m:ike up Oklaliomas wildlife habitat. The 
suburbaj rites desire for a landscaped yard is apparently creating 
a profit motive— and one more headache for wardens. 

Recently, two southeastern Oklahoma wardens discovered a 
group of men W'ith semis and front-end loaders taking tons of 
rock from public land, apparently destined for lawns and gardens 
in the Dallas area. Plants for the medicinal trade, such ;ts purple 
coneflow'crs, are also fair game for il legal plant collectors. 

Another potential problem for wardens is the ever- increasing 
number of black bears in the southeastern part of the state. Bear 
gallbladders are a hot commodity in Asiiui medidniil markers, and 
Maxw'ell believ'es its just a matrer of time before state wardens 
are embroiled in yet another international poaching ring. "We 
haven t had any problems yet,” says Miixwcll, "but 1 think weVe 
going to if bc’ars keep expariding.” 

WILD THINGS 

Not all the flora and fauna taken illegally is consumed or 
rendered into folk remedies. Some Oklahoma wildlife suffers 
simply because itV cute. 

“We ve worked a lot of cases on the illegal pet trade,” says 
Maxwell. "Iris amazing what people will tiy^ to keep as pets. 
WeVe had cases on some people trying to take prairie dogs for 
the overseas pet trade. Apparently prairie dogs are a popular pei 
in Europe and A.sia. WeVe also had some cases on box turtles. 
We ran an undercover operation near McAlester on a group of 
people %vho were taking three or four hundred box turtles every^ 
couple of weeks down into Texas and selling them as pets.” 

Perhaps the most visible sting operation svardens participate 
in is the infamous dummy deer setup, where wardens place 
a life-size stuffed deer in a prominent hunting location, then 
wait for the bullets to start flying, 

“We first started using dummy deer in the early Eighties,” says 
Captain David Kirk, the chief of sprawling Djstricr 8, which 
spans a twelve-county area from Boise City in the extreme 


western Panhandle to Kay County in northern Oklalioma. "But 
we got some real teeth in the law when legisfation passed in the 
mid-1980s that gave shooting a dummy deer the same penalty 
as shooting a real deer,” 

Kirk, who oversees District 8 from die wildlife departments 
regional office in Woodward, says die dummy deer is a wardens 
single be^t tool for targeting road hunters. "We use them when we 
have a specific complaint from landowners or other hunters who 
are having problems with people poaching deer from the road.” 

rhe degree to which poachers respond to the faux deer varies 
from vehicle to vehicle. Some poachers will cake a single shot, 
then attempt to speed off when they realize they ve been had, 
while others fire shot after shot at the seemingly superhuman 
buck that simply refuses to die. 

“One night we had a guy shoot six arrows into our dummy 
deer, one after rhe other, and all the while his partner is yelling 
to him, 'Shoot it again! Its moving, iris moving!'” 

Kirk also says the dummy deer program curtails poaching 
even when wardens aren’t using it. 

“One of the biggest known poachers in the Panhandle came 
up to me one day and was bragging that we needed to start 
using western Oklahoma dummy deer hccause he could spot 
rho.se easrern Oklahoma dummy deer out in the fields,” says 
Kirk. “The funny thing is, we hadn’t been putting out any 
dummy deer; what he’d been seeing were real deer he was 
afraid to shoot.” 

The dummy deer program has been so successful that 
most wardens now' have a menagerie of bullet-riddled vet- 
eran animals, including dummy turkeys and bobcats. Kirk 
says airplanes, remote cameras, and sophisticated night-vision 
equipment are also important tools of the trade. 

“During deer season, were up in the plane at night, look- 
ing for spotlighters,” says Kirk. "When we see a violator, vvell 
then coordinate with ground units to stop them. We're up 
there watching.” 

PEARLS WITH PRICE 

Most Oklahoma residents, if they Ve ever dipped a toe in a 
pond or river, are familiar with mussels. The diminutive mollasks 
inhabit virtuaJJy everv^ body of water in the state. Oklahoma has a 
wide varier)^ of mussel species, especially in the streams and rivers 
of northeast Oklahoma, where some grow the thick, hard shells 
perfect for cultivating another moll us k specialty — pearls. 

"[Poachers] take mussel shells from the creeks and rivers in 
eastern Oklahoma and sell them to buyers here in the United 
States,” says District I law enforcement chief captain Larry 
Manering of Pavvhuska. Manerings district encompasses the 
northeastern and north-ccrural tier of counties and is heavily 
involved in the aquatic side of wildlife enforcement. 

"They in turn sell the shells to the Japanese, who cut the 
shells, put them in a large industrial tumbler to smooth, and 
round them into small balls. Those small balls arc then im- 
planted into live oysters to make cultured pearls.” 

Chances are very good that the string of exotic Japanese 
pearls you see glimmering from behind rhe jewelers case 
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Officer Brady May's lerrifary includes the popular llliriois River. 
Inset from top; A young fisherman holds the caviar-producing 
paddlefish, also known as the spoonbill; May inspects the dum- 
my 'robo-deer' wardens use to catch unlawful deer hunters. 

tniglii well have gotten its start in a small eastern Oklahoma 
creek bed. Collecting mussel shells is legal but regulated and 
has strict size limits. The problems begin when outlaw collec- 
tors start taking mussels smaller than the law allows. In 1995. 
one particularly brazen mussel poacher was stopped with over 
15.000 pounds of illegal shells. 

“That business has dropped otTa little bit, but we still have 
problems with people taking mussel shells chat are coo small or 
taking too many and trying to send them out of state without 
going through a buyer here/' Manering says. 

But the global connections of Sooner mussels pale in com- 
parison to the international intrigue spawned by another of 
Oklahoma's piscatorial oddities. 

ANOTHER KIND OF BLACK GOLD 

On the surface, there wotdd seem to be no connection 
between the fall of the Soviet Union, international trade 
embargoes, and a placid, primitive Oklahoma fish species 
virtually no one has heard of. But in today’s global economy, 
events half a world away can have a direct — and sometimes 
devastating — effect in our own backyards. 

Throw greed and opportunity into the mix, and the result 
reads like something out of an off-kilter thriller, a bizarre 
melange of Russian caviar smugglers, homegrown poachers, 
and a fish that grows as large as a man but only eats stuff you 
can't see without a microscope. And its all playing out right 
here on the riverbanks of Oklahoma* 


To understand why, we must first travel to the former Soviet 
Union, with a side trip to Iran thrown in for good measure. 

At some point in the distant epicurean history nf the 
w'orld, the eating of raw' fish eggs bexame synonymous with 
class and privilege. Historically, the worlds finest caviar has 
always come from the various species of sttirgcoii inliahiiing 
the rivers and drainages of the Caspian Sea. And while the 
Soviet regime may have had its problems in other areas, it 
did know how' to keep the caviar fiowing without completely 
exhausting the resource* 

The irony of a tlieoretically eiassless Ct) nimiinist nation 
supplying the world with a product generally reserved for the 
wealthiest class of the capitalistic free- market countries prob- 
ably wasn't lost on the Soviets, bur they were making too much 
money xo let ideology get in the way of a good thing* 

Of course, all good things must end, and the fall of the Soviet 
Union in 1991 heralded the end of a stable, if exploitative, 
Caspian Sea caviar industry. With no state control, the Caspian 
became an environmental free-fire zone, and in a few' short 
years, Caspian Sea sturgeon populations plummeted, deci- 
mated by rampant overbarvest and continuing pollution* 

However, while sturgeon populations may have been taking 
a nosedive, populations of rich people with a yen for caviar 
w'erenk. Caviar companies had to find an alternate source 
to meet that insatiable demand, and they had to find it fast* 
They discovered it swimming through the deep, slo^v-moving 
rivers of eastern Oklahoma, 

The paddlefish, as the saying goes, is one of those unlortu- 
nate creatures that looks like it was designed hy committee. It 
is a large fish, often growing to more than a hundred pounds 
and six feet in length, w'ith an outlandish, Hat spatula-like ap- 
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pendage protruding straight from its snout. Like certain species of 
whale, it is a filter feeder, which means it eats by cruising through 
the water with its gaping mouth open, trapping plankton and other 
minuscule water creatures. Historically, it occupied the Missouri 
and Mississippi river drainages, including the river systems ot 
eastern Oklalioma. Its odd protuberance is the basis for its more 
descriptive local name, “spoonbill.'' 

But it s not what the paddlefish looks like or tastes like that 
interests some. Its what it produces. Basically, paddlefish swim 
around w'ith bellies full of gold. Unh>rmnately for the paddlefish, 
through some trick of biology, evolution, or environment, its eggs 
make great caviar. So good, in tact, that it can be labeled as Rus- 
sian caviar and virtually no one besides caviar experts or DNA 
technicians can tell the difference. 

Even with this eerie and potentially profitable similarity to 
sturgeon roe, the paddlefish may have remained an obscure, 
prehistoric oddity if not for the unpredictable whirlwinds of 
geopolitics. In 1987, the Reagan Administration enacted a trade 
embargo against Iran in response to that country's support of 
state-sponsored terrorism. 


The embargo s effect on terrorism was debatable. Its effect on 
Oklahoma paddlefish %vas not. Iran, it turned out, was one of the 
lew countries other than the Soviet Union with a viable caviar 
industry. Taking that market away from U.S. caviar importers 
resulted in a supply-and -demand scenario that instantly turned 
the homely paddlefish into a cash machine with gills. 

The result, says eastern Oklahoma game w'ardens, was an all-out 
assault on state paddlefish populations. 

“It's just an absolute war to keep these people from coming in 
here and taking our fish," says Lieutenant Keith Green, a Craig 
County warden and the wildlife departments point man on busr- 
ing paddlefish poachers. “We spend a tremendous amount of time 
on it, literally hundreds and hundreds of hours of surveillance." 

Green, who lives in Vinita, is a supervisor who oversees the 
Grand Lake- Neosho River system, an area of the state where the 
heaviest paddlefish poaching accivit}^ takes place. He's testified 
in several federal paddlefish cases that have resulted in major 
convictions. 

“When our problem really starred w^as with the embargo 
against Iran," says Green. “And chat's when the caviar rings 
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started stibstituting oitr paddlefish for the Russian and Iranian 
caviar. We vc even had cases where Oklalioma paddlefish eggs 
were shipped to Russia, labeled as Russian caviar, shipped back 
to the states, and then sold as sturgeon caviar.’’ 

One pound of processed paddlefish roc can sell for almost 
$300. Ironically, many caviar sellers tout paddlefish as an \aivi- 
Rinmcntally responsible” alternative to Russian caviar Accord- 
ing to Green, rhars not quite true, "Thcres a lot of concern 
nationwide for paddlefish populations," he says. **Thcrcs been 
a tremendous amount of overharvesting in states that allow 
commercial fishing/* 

Green says not only are Oklahoma poachers sending paddle- 
fish eggs to Russia, but Russians are coming here. "Weve got a 
big case right now where the federal government has indicted 
a number of Russian importers who were over here buying 
paddlefish eggs,” says Green, 

“We have one of the very best mature paddlefish populations 
in the country, and that’s why Oklahoma is such a target tor 
these poachers,” says Green, “Paddlefish spawn naturally in the 
Grand Ijike- Neosho River system, and that basically keeps the 


Officer Gary Wilcox^ left, at Camp Gruber in Braggs in nartheastem 
Oklahoma. Inset, from top: May inspects the fish caught with nets 
on the Illinois River; Officers Dan Cote and Brek Henry check the fish- 
ing license of a Broken Arrow ongler. 

entire eastern Oklahoma river system stocked with paddlefish. If 
there s a lot of water going through dams, paddlefish will move 
upstream and congregate below them to feed and spawn, and 
that’s where snaggers can really take a toll," 

Snagging is one of the two primary ways poachers take pad- 
dlefish. Because a paddlefish’s food source is microscopic, you 
obviously can’t fish for them in the traditional sense ol the word. 
Instead, you snag them. In a nutshell, snagging is casting a bare 
hook out into the water and hoping ii runs into a paddlefish as 
you reel it back in. Nor exactly a high-prohabilic)^ venture. Except, 
of course, when the paddlefish stack up like cordwood during 
spring spawning runs. Snagging paddlefisli is legal for noncom- 
mercial sport fishing and is a tlinc-honored spring tradition in 
northeastern Oklahoma, but illegal snaggers take far more than 
what is allowed by law. 

The other way to catch paddlefish, and by far the most effec- 
tive, is setting up large nets Iti those same areas. 

“In the spring and winter, wc have people come in from out of 
state who set up the nets/' says Green, “and that’s what can really 
do the damage to paddlefish populations.” 

To counter that threat, wardens log thousands ol hours of 
surveillance on Oklahoma waterways, often keeping tabs on 
poachers for years at a time before making arrests, 

“We caught one bunch of guys that over a two-year period were 
paid $250,000 for Oklalioma eggs from a buyer in Icnnessee," says 
Green. “We finally got them leaving Oklahoma with paddlefish eggs, 
but we did three years of surveillance oti them to get it," 

Convictions in that case resulted in a $50,000 fine and twenty- 
four months in a federal prison, but according to Manenng, 
paddlefish remain a target. 

“Us big business,” says Manering. “People tonie in:>iTi all over 
the country to snag paddlefish here because we have the best 
paddlefish population in the nation, "fhe outlaws come because 
of that and because they know that w'liere tliere are a lot of fish, 
there ate a hn of eggs, WeVe been conducting extremely intensive 
enforcement, and what weVe done is shut down much of the 
paddlefish trade, hut as long as we’ve got paddlefish, there will 
always be people there trying to get eggs." 

As long as Oklahoma ha.s what the world craves, whether caviar, 
pearls, or prairie dogs, there will be criminals here and abroad 
tr)ang to steal those native treasures. Ftxr l>ciier or w-orsc, our states 
natural resources now have a booth in the worldwide baz,iar, and 
there is a clamoring market for tho.se products, 
dTieobjeaive for Oklahoma's g^ime wardens will lu\ as it has alvva)^ 
been, to balance the wants of the world against the needs of tfie fish 
and wildlife of our state. Meeting this ongoing ehallenge will lx- the 
lasti ng \^cy of t hose wh o pnjtect oti r e n v i ron me n t . 

Chad Love k a writer living in WoodwareL Hh hut imick for the maga* 
zim tvas Marchi April 2003 5^ coper piece. “The Smty ofWhid. “ 
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RESTAURANT BOOKBINDERY 

BY SHAUNA LAWYER STRUBY • PHOTOGRAPHY BY TOM LUKER 


N MANY WAYS. THE STORY OF BOZENA’S OWNERS. 
Bozena and Zbigniew Niebicszczanski, Is the epitome of 
the American dream* Given forty-eight hours to leave 
Poland due to Zbigniew s union work with 
the Polish solidarity movement, the couple 
and their three sons emigrated to Germany 
in 1 983, then America a year later. 

''We come as political refugees* 1 had a pass- 
port one way from the Polish government,^ 
says Zbigniew, schooled in the finely crafted 
European method of bookbinding. 

Zbigniews trade took the family to Texas, 

Vermont, and Muskogee before they settled 
in Fort Gibson in 1 989, choosing the historic 
town for its good schools. Their new friends 
were introduced to Bozena s aromatic Polish food, and after 
three years of hearing, '‘You should open a restaurant,” the 
couple finally agreed. 

With virtually no restaurant experience, the Niebieszc- 
zanskis opened Bozena Polish Restaurant in November 
1992 in an abandoned shopping center. 

In the years since, the restaurant — still located in the 
shopping center but now with Zbigniews bookbindery 
next door — has become a favorite among locals and 
travelers alike* 


TIES THAT BIND 

Almosf a year after Bozena's opened, Zbigniew Niebieszc- 
zanski opened his bookbindery, Artur Bookbinding International, 
literally a door owoy from his family's Polish restaurant* 

But Poland seems distant rn this cozy space, where Gregorian 
chants echo and set the tone for Niebieszczanski's delicate book 
repair work, painstakingly conducted among medieval suits of 
armor, ancient printing presses, ond stacks of old bibles, books, 
and documents. 

With more than 1 ,600 clients over the last decade, Niebieszc- 
zanski specializes in repairing bibles, cookbooks, first editions, 
and photo albums. Though most of his customers are regionat, 
his website has drawn business nationwide. 

At Artur Bookbinding International, literature does, in fact, 
span cultures. 


Steven Lander is an Oklahoma City anesthesiologist who 
discovered Bozenas on a trip to Fort Gibson three years ago* 
He and his family visit the restaurant as often as possible* 
“Its truly European, and tlieir food hasn\ 
been accukurated with our style yet,” says 
Luitier. “Its done with love. I blow that sounds 
corny, but Bozena really does a great job*" 
Bozenas d^cor is an edeede mix of Euro- 
pean artifacts, pop-culture memorabilia, and 
family photos, all intertwined with colorful 
lights and fountains. Furniture ranges from 
elaborately carved wooden chairs to retro 
Seventies chic* 

As Zbigniew loves to remind customers, 
their restaurant serves the only authentic Pol- 
ish food hes been able to find in the five-state region. 

Polish food is actually a blending of cuisines from 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Russia* The menu 
features eighteen traditional Polish dishes, and Bozena 
credits the restaurants success to an uncompromising 
approach toward freshness* 

“You must make it fresh. Sometimes it takes longer, 
but it is better for it,” she says* “I tdl people this is not 
a fast-food restaurant*” 

She adds that diners sometimes hesitate before trying her 
dill pickle soup. Once thq^ve sampled it, however, theyVe 
hooked (see page 61 for the recipe). Its comfort food for 
the soul, easily constituting a meal in itself* 

As Bozena Polish Restaurant and Artur Bookbinding 
International provide a window into other countries and 
culmres, the Niebieszczansbs have made Oklahoma their 
permanent home. And in 2001, the couple wrote another 
chapter in their ongoing American dream* They became 
American citizens. 

Bozena Polish Restaurant is located at 1 115 East Poplar 
Street in Fort Gibson. The restaurant is open from I / a. m. 
to 9 p. m. Tuesday through Saturday. Reservations are 
encouraged. (91S) 478-4404. For Artur Bookbinding 
InternationaL (88B) 372-4253 or biblerepairxonh 
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GREEN COUNTRY 

For more information, contact us at 
1-800-922-2118 • www.greencountryok.com 

- M. JfiL ^ 


OKIAHOMA 

NMEAMERia 

1 - 800 - 652-6552 



ELIJAH 

^ FACTOR 


|UNE 20 TH THRU 
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NIGHTS 
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SATURDAY NIGHTS IN 
SEPTiMiUi II 

A Dynamic Niw Drama 
P atUM’ID nv Tilt PtClLlRE 
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E 918 - 435'8207 
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Admiral Flea Market 

Tulsa's Lir^esc Indair-Outdoor Market 
A Bargain Hunters Paradise -Over 300 Booths 

him/ your irmsure ut Admiral flea 
Tree-shaded outside & air-cooletl inside 


Soak up the 
Fun in Miamil 

July 

Oklahoma 
8-Man All 
Sl^ 

FootbaH 
Gama The 
mosi talented 8 -Man FboiDali Pta’/ers 
froFTi across the state d OWatioma 
will compete in this All Star stwitlcywn 
at NEC's BobefTtson Reid at 7:30 p m 
Tckets sold a! the gale 




August 
7th - tOBi 

■ti>e 

Slatjifis 

Casino 

Cias^" 


NGA Hooters Pro Gd Tour at Peoha 
Ricige Golf Coi^, Ree to the Public! 


For information, contact ttie Miami 
Convention & Visitors Bureau 


at (318) 542-4435 or log on to 

visitmiammk.com 
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Get Up and Away to 
Broken Arrow, Oklahoma 

Antiques • Specialty Shops • Deli's iii Coflee Shops • Festivals 
Historical Museum • Tea Room • Parks ■ Reach orchard & restaurant 
8 Private & public golf courses • Miniature Golf 

Tour Blue Bell Creameries or the Safari Sanctuary 



For a Ircc brnchure, 
call 918.251. 1518 
c- mail don na@ b roken a rro w. 
or visit \v vvw.brokenarrouvorg 




To A Of Vnlfroki^a ihuHtiim. 


Tulsa's Newest 
Webbed Site. 

PENGUINS NOW WADDLING 
H INTO T-TOWN. 


TULSiS 


918-669-6600/t ulsazoo.org 





OKIAHOM 

tMVE AMERICA 


FRONTIER COUNTRY 


1 - 800 - 652-6552 


For more information, contact us at 
1-800-386-6552 • www.oktourism.com 


Fi^i^lier 

Country 







Located less than an hours drive from 
Oklahoma's two largest cities, Tulse 
and Oklalioma 
City, Stillwatar 
IS a college 
town and home 
ID a variety o^ 
attractions. 


• 28th Anniversary of Eskimo Joes: 

July mo 

• Krazy Daze: Shopping 
Extravaganza, July 17-20 

«8rd Annual CDCAA/ 
IPRARodeo:,^riig. 15-W 

• Payne County Free Fair^u^ 27-30 




CONVENTION 
& VISITORS 
BUREAU 
sa0^1**71 7 or 
40S-743-3697 


HOSPITALITY. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION. 
VISIT COME2STILLWATER.COM 





It's not like any museum I've 
ever seen! We can touch 
and play and imagine life in 
a child -size townl Come and 
experience it for your self I 


jasmine 

Children^^museuAI 


Seminole, Oklahoma 
h800-2S9-KfDS 


...where children pi ay to learn 
B adults learn to play. 

1714 Highway 9W 
(405) 382-0950 

Hours open; 

Tubs. - Sat, 1 0am “ 5pm 
Sunday /pm - 5pm 



Great Art! Fun! 
Food! Music! 

Aug, 29 - Sept, 1 

Held on the campus 
of Oklahoma City 
Community College 
SW 74th and May Ave. 
For more information 
call {40b] 682-7536. 







BOTANICAL 
GARDENS Bai 


&CRYSTAL BRIDGE 

Ever chonging, never the same, get bock 
to your roots irt lush gordens, 
cascading wqlerfalls and 3^ 

noture in o beautiful 





?nn'^ SUMMER 
ZUUJ SEASON 


I Tht 


As You Like tt JUNE 12- JULY 




The Winter's Tdte JULY lO.AUa 
Olhelb AUG.7-AUG.3l 


Each Thuks, - Sun. at 8 I'M 
EDMOPJi>'iJ HAH;ft Park 
9th St Bryant 
TlcrCETS 

3404222 

oksha kes p r@ao L CO m 
WWW. I hcs hop. n c t/oksh ksprj 



The Central Oklahoma 
Qiidters Guild 
Proudly Presents and 
Irwites You to Attend 

a celeBRatioN 

o/ guilts 2005 

July 31 - Augusc 2, 2003 
Lloyd Noble Center 
2900 S. Jenkins 
Norman, OK 

For more details, e-mail: 
COQGQuikShowOB 

@aoLccjrri 

Or our webshe at: 

WWW. Cen tral O KQ u i I re rs.org 
Or call: 800 ^ 767-7260 







> Kids stay free 
V because they’re priceless. 


You can’t put a price on the time you spend with your kids. So at 
Best Western, we don’t. When you stay with us, your kids stay free* 
at over 38 Best Western hotels conveniently located throughout 
Oklahoma. For reservations, call or visit us on the web. 



THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
HOTEL CHAIN* 


I-800-338-81 63 * bestwesternoklahoma.com 


OKLAHOMA LOCATIONS 

Ada 

Clinton 

Guymon 

Poteau 

Altus 

Durant 

HcAl ester 

Sand Springs (Tulsa Area) 

Alva 

Edmond 

Miami 

Shawnee 

Ardmore 

Et Reno 

Muskogee 

Stillwater 

Atoka 

Elk City 

Oklahoma City (2) 

Stroud 

Bartlesville 

Enid 

Oklahoma City Area (Moore) 

Tulsa (3) 

Broken Arrow 

Clenpool (Tulsa Area) 

Okmulgee 

Weatherford 

Chickasba 

Grove 

Owasso (Tulsa Area) 

Yukon (Oklahoma City Area) 

Claremore 

Guthrie 

Perry 


Each Best Western hotel is irutependeotly cwmed and operated; "Kkis ages 12 and under stay fme wtth acoompanying adult. ©2003 Best Western Intemationaj, he. 



1 Aaron's Gate Country 

17 Edmond CVB 

30 Myriad Botanical Gardens 

Getaways 

18 Elk City Chamber of 

and Crystal Bridge 

2 Admiral Flea Market 

Commerce 

31 Norman CVB 

3 An Affair of the Heart 

19 Elk City Holiday Inn 

32 Oklahoma Native America 

4 Arcadian Inn B&B 

20 Frontier Country Marketing 

33 Oklahoma Parks & Resorts 

5 Arts Festival Oklahoma 

Association 

34 Oklahoma Shakespeare 

6 Bartlesville CVB 

21 Great Plains Country 

in the Pork 

7 Best Western International 

Marketing Association 

35 Pete's Place Restaurant 

8 Bethany Balloon Festival 

22 Green Country Marketing 

36 Picture in Scripture Theater 

9 Boomer Blast 

Association 

37 Pioneer Senior Olympics 

10 Broken Arrow Chamber of 

23 Indian Arts & Crafts 

38 Ponca City Tourism 

Commerce 

24 Jasmine Moron Children's 

39 The Poncan Theatre 

11 Central Oklahoma Quilters 

Museum 

40 Red Carpet Country 

Guild 

25 KOSU 

Association 

12 Certified Realtor Specialists 

26 Lawton Fort Sill Chamber of 

41 Stillwater CVB 

13 Cherokee Heritage Center 

Commerce 

42 Sun Fun Woterpark 

14 Chickasaw Annual Meeting 

27 Manitou Springs, CO 

43 Tulsa Zoo 

and Festival 

chamber of Commerce 

44 Vacationeureka,com 

15 Consulting Orthopedists 

28 Miami CVB 

45 Virginians Bed & Breakfast 

16 Denison CVB 

29 Mid-America Industrial Park 
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DISTINATION: SCENIC VISTAS 
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VIEWS#ROM THEWOP 


and the possibilities. J ' 

>cemc yistds can cfuickly ptif life's stresses in 
perspectlyfe-^evehi^ the type A's among us. Thankfully, 
flection, tranquility, and contemplation ore welcome byprod^ 
ucts of our State's natural beauty. 

. The appeal of the eye-catching panoramas otop the 4,973- 
foot Black Mesa and along the awe-inspiring Talimeno Scenic 
Byway are obvious. But it someti mes#q kes a prof^sional to 
see what others might overlook 
tributing photographers, R.E 
their well-trained grasp of th 
Oklahoma's most breathtJ^ 


Oklah 


Black Mesa, thenighest 
in the state, is located in 
Oklahoma's Panhandle, jdsf| 
steps away from New MexiCi 
and Colorado. The mount&l^ 
within the Block Mesa |4t 
Preserve fiflee¥i%ni1es'flai 
Black Mesa Stale Pdifk"^ 


ipf teyecommend 
l^^^^ing is bel 





RED CARPET COUNTRY 

For more information, contact us at 
1-800-447-2698 • www.redcarpetcountry.com 


OKIAHOK^ 

NAnVEAMERKX 

1 - 800 - 652-6552 




"Now Showing" by M, A. Crank 
Available at the Poncan Theatre 
Call 580-765-0943 for Information 






^ /!imirc4 edition of 90 
<^iee |Jrigt» 





Bed & Breakfast 


hetUT tfuin rettixi}^^ dt home. 


Spend a quiet evening and after a 
restftil sleep, enjoy a specid deluxe 
breakfast. 


From the 20-foot native stone 
Brepiace in the great room to the 
stained glass windows and flower 
gaitlens. yoifU fed at home sur- 
rounded by coiiitbrt and beauty. 

Then enjoy che Panhandles 
main attractions - Black Mesa 
State Park and Cimarron Heritage 
Center Museum. 


117 N. Freeman • Boise City 
OK 73933 • (580) 544-2834 




At Kaw Lake 

8900 Lake Road, Ponca City 
Kaw Lake RV Campground 

580/762-3152 • 888/768-0106 
www.sunnfun.net 



JJarpet^ 

untry... I ' 


•Sand Dunes 
•Caves 
•7 State 
•6 Major Fishing Lakes 
•Mountains 


Photwi by Frtd Marvel 
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Is Your Outdoor Pli^ground 


For free information call l'800-447'2698 
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"Forever, Oklahoma is American through and through — Michael Wallis 






Grand Canyons 

Known for its subterranean caves, 
AJaboster Caverns State Park 

(580/ 621-3381 ; oklahomaparks.com) 
near Freedom offers wonderful views of 
nature^s outside— -and inner — beauties. 
The park overlooks Cedar Canyon, 
a spectacular ravine filled with red 
cedars, cottonwoods, and native 
elms. The best view of the canyon is 
a scenic overlook west of the park 
office. R£. Lindsey says, 'Ihe red and 
white earth against the blue sky and 
green grass'" attracted him to the areo. 
Feeling brave? In oddition b steaks 
and burgers, Stables Cafe and 
Cantina [580/621 -3257) sometimes 
serves up rattlesnake. Overnight 
options include the batty experience of 
Cave Camping (580/621-3381 ; 
$45), a small cove equipped with 
pallet-style sleeping areas. 


Cross-Timber Connection 


A unique cross- tim her eco-regi on secs the scene for tlie Chickasaw National Rec- 
reation Area (580/622-3161 ; nps*gov/chic)i where the eastern indigenous oaks meet 
the western prairie to create an artistic mix of trees and grass* The bast view is from 
die top of Bromide Hill, accessible from Perimeter Road or by hiking up one of the 
areas more than twenty miles of trails. In nearby Sulphun the Arbucklc Emporium 
(580/622-3005) features Julie Jacks shabby-chic homemade pillows, and inside, 
die Secret Garden Tea Room serves a popular cinnamon pniliiic carrot cake. All the 
activity wearing you out? Rest at Echo Canyon Manor (580/421-5076; $89-$l 79i 
echocanyonmanor.com), a new bed and breakfast in Sulphur. 


The Lowdown on Beavers Bend 

Approximately three hundred feet above the bend of the 
Mountain Fork River, the Cedar Bluff at Beavers Bend 
Resorf Pork (580/ 494-6300; okbhomaparksxcxn) 
near Broken Bow mixes pine hardwood forests with o 
cool riverbed. 'Hands down, it is the prettiest part of the 
pork," says park naturalist Kristi Silvey. Lugobng those 
biking boots — the best vista requires a trek to the top of the 
David Boren Hiking Trail If the beat is overwhelming, rent 
a canoe or kayak from Beavers fiend River Flcxits 
(580/494-6070). Overnight accommodations include the 
Lakeview LxKlge (580/494-61 79; $80-$ 1 1 0) and 
Beavers fiend Cabins and Camping (580/ 494- 
6300;$68-$130). 


Blue Mountain's 
Majesty 

Mouik Scott in the Wichita Moun- 
tains Wildlife Rehige (580/429-3222) 
towers high above the blue oases of I^kc 
Liwtonka and Lake Elmer Thomas* The 
mountain, 2,464 feet tall and a 2.2-mi Ic 
drive up the winding 360- degree road, con- 
tains hundreds of granite boulders ready for 
exploration* “On a clear day, you can sec 
fifty-plus miles,” says R.E. Lindsey Don't 
missS Picture Rock, a turnout on the road 
up the mountain with a crystal -clear view 
to the West. Try the Dons Campground 
(580/429-3222) for down-to-canh digs, 
and if you tire of camp grub, venture to the 
neighboring town of Meers for longhorn 
beef hamburgers at the Meers Store 

(580/429^8051). 


URBAN FOREST 

Downtown Oldalioma Ciy has a skyline 
with more than thirty high-rises, but John Elk 
recommends the view from the Bricktown 
Canal. “It is a perfect example of the prairie 
meeting the city" hesays. Ehe mile-long canal 
can be toured by Water Taxi (405/234-8263; 
S5- 50), a forty-minute coast that passes the 
Bass Pro Shop construction and the first five 
pieces <TPaul Moores Ok//ihomi Ceyitennid 
[And Run Monument. Oklalioma Citys en- 
tertainment district, Bricktown features more 
than thiny' resmurancs and sevenil hotels* 
including the Renaissance (405/228-8000; 

$ 1 39-S209; renaissancehocek.com) ajid the 
Westin Oklahoma Gty (405/235-2780; 

$1 89'$799; wesrinokc*coni). 


PLANNER 


EVENTSGUIDE 

A Guide to Activities and Events Statewide 


ANADARKO 

Honor Amerka Day July 4, RandleJt Park. 
[405) 247-6651 

American Indian Exposition Aug 4-9, Fair- 
grounds. 1405] 247-665 1 
Wichita Annual Dance Aug 14-17, Wichiia 
Tribal Pork. (405) 247 2425 

BARTLESVILLE 

Bill Doenges Memorial Stadium July 3-6, Gbr 
Winget Baseball Tournament, (91 8] 335-2133. 
Aug 22-26, American Legion World Series, 
(918) 333-1105 

Community Center Adams Blvd Bt Cherokee Ave. 
July 1 7-20, The Sound of Music. July 21 -Aug 1 , 
Arts Encounters 2003. (918] 337-2787 
Allan Houser: Water July 4-Aug 31, Price Tower 
Arts Center. (913) 336-4949 
Heart of Town Market July 5, 1 2, 1 9, 26, Frank 
Phillips & Johnstone. [918] 336-2468 

BRISTOW 

Fourth of July Celebration July 4, Lake Mas- 
seno (918) 367-5151 


Annual IPRA/ACRA Rodeo Aug 8-9, Rodeo 
Grounds. (918) 367-3469 
Western Heritage Day & Parade Aug 9, 

Downtown. (918) 367-5151 

CHICKASHA 

Festival of Freedom July 4, Shannon Springs 
Park. (405) 222-6028 

Jimbo Moddretl Memorial Make Promises 
Happen Rady Bt Paker Run July 12-13, 
Elk^s Lodge. (405] 224-3132 
Swap Meet July 17-20, Muscle Cor Ranch. 
(405) 222-4910 

DUNCAN 

Simmons Center 800 Chisholm Trail Parkway. 
July 2, Sweet Lond of Liberty: Free Patriotic 
Performance. July 26^ Dehydrator Bike Roce. 
(580) 252-2900 

Bluegrass Jam July 3-5, Shody Oaks RV Park. 
(580] 255-7042 

Water Garden Society Pond Tour July 19. 

Citywide. (580) 255-7842 
Arts Explosion July 21-25, Fairgrounds Exhibition 
Building. [580] 255-3231 


EDMOND 

Historical Society 431 $ Boulevard. July 1-19, 
American WW 1] Posters: Sodol Influence of 
Wartime Informaliorr. Aug 5 30, Historic Schools 
of Edmond. (405) 340-0078 

Libertyfest July 1-4, Downtown. (405) 340- 
2527 

Shakespeare in the Pork July 1 0-Aug 3 1 , 
HaferPork (405) 340-1222 

Arcadia Lake Sweep Aug 15-16, Arcodia 
Lake. (405] 216-7470 

ELK CITY 

Civic Center 1016 Airport Industrial Rd, Aug 
15-16, Route 66 Square Dance Jomboree, 
(500) 225-0207. Aug 23, NatUunior Heifer 
Show, (580) 225-2207 

Elk City Fireworks Display July 4, Ackley 
Park. (580) 225^207 

Model Helicopter Fly-In July 1 M3, Model 
Airpark. (580] 225-2253 

Rodeo of Champions Parade Aug 30, Down- 
town. (580) 225-0207 

Rodeo of Champions Aug 30-31, Beutler 
Brothers Arena. (580) 225-0207 


BATTER UP IN BROKEN ARROW 


Youth Baseball Series a Big 

Ready to score a home run with the family this summer? Load 
up the gang and head to Broken Arrow to catch top-notch youth 
teams from across the country and around the globe vie for 
world series baseball championships. 

Triple A-level United States Specialty Sports Association 
(USSSA) World Series finals kick off the events roster, running 
July 1 3 through 20, with 1 ,200 thirteen year olds from twenty- 
six states competing for the title. 

The state-of'the-art Broken Arrow High School stadium is the 
venue for opening night ceremonies. Skydivers bring the first- 
pitch balls down from the heavens, and sports speakers headline 
the program. Once the competition begins, three hundred 
games ore set for the first two days to determine seeding, then 
teams go into doubleelimination bracket play. 

Hungry for more action? A few days later, from July 25 
through August 2, Indian Springs Sports Complex welcomes 
the Continental Amateur Baseboll Association (CASA) World 
Series for ages eight through fifteen. Teams from around the 
world compete in their age brackets in three divisions— Ulti- 
mate and Quality in the competitive category and House in 
the recreational doss. 

Besides teams from the continental United States, Hawaii, and 
Alaska, fans can cheer on squads from Puerto Rico, Brazil, Mex- 
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ico, Canada, and Guam. A number of these young competitors 
have made their way to the big leagues. Be on the lookout— ihe 
next Sammy Soso might hit his first home run here. 

Buy your peanuts, grab some Cracker Jacks, and make your 
way north to watch these star athletes from all over flex their 
muscles, swing their bats, and round the bases. Summertime 
baseball is exciting in every longuage. — Joofi Rhine 

The Triple-A USSSA World Series runs July 13-20 throughout 
Broken Arrow (9 1 8/232-5905; usssabosebalLorgf. The CABA 
World series Is July 25-August 2 at the Indian Springs Sports 
Comp/ex in Broken Arrow. Games run confinuolly from 8 a.m. 
to J 0:30 p.m. (9J 8/25 1-1015; bayouthbasebali com ) . 





RECIPE FROM BOZENA POLISH 
RESTAUI^TiPAGEJZ). ^ 






BO^ENA'S 

DILL PICKLE SOUP 

3 large drll pickles (grated) 

32 ounces chicken stock 

4 large potatoes (cubed) 

I medium carrot (cubed) 

1 /2 cup chopped, cooked chicken 
] /2 cup whipping cream 
Optional: Maggi bottled seasoning, 
dried or fresh dill, salt, and pepper 

Combine the chicken stock, cubed 
potatoes, and carrot and bring to a boil. 
When the potatoes are cooked through, 
add the chicken ond pickles and cook 
(or one minute. Remove the soup mixture 
from the heat and odd whipping cream, 
stirring the ingredients thoroughly. Pickle 
juice can be added for a stronger dill 
taste. Sprinkle with dill and serve with a 
dollop of sour cream on top and slices 
of fresh bread on the side. Mokes four 
eight-ounce servings 


ENID 

Oakwood Mall 4 1 25 W Owen K. Garriott Rd, 
July 18-20, Mod© in America Trod© Show. 
Aug 22-24, 2nd Annuol Family Fun Fest. 
[580] 234-3549 

Fourth of July Majors Tournament July 24, Do- 
vid Allen Memorial Ballpark. [580] 548-0396 
USA Wrestling Kids Nat' I Championship 

July 2-6, Chisholm Trail Expo Center. (580) 
237-0238 

Fourth of July Cel e bra Hon July 4, Leonardo's 
Discovery Worehouse. (580) 233-2787 
Horse Show July 4, Meodowlok© Harse Areno. 
(5801 233^7587 

Vegetable Show & ke Cream Social july 8, 

Hoover Building, Garfield Counfy Foirgrounds. 

(580) 233-2439 

First Friday's Cinema in the City July 1 1, Aug 
1 , Bank of Oklahoma. (91 8| 336-8708 
The Lion, the Witch & the Wardrobe July 1 8, 
Okfohoma Bible Academy. (8 00] 324-8488 
The Best Little Whorehouse in Texas July 
18-26, Goslight Theofre. (580! 234-2307 

EUFAULA 

35th Annual Fireworks Spectacular July 4, 
Eufaub Cove. (9 18] 689-2791 
Whole Hawg Days July 25-26, Downtown. 
(918) 689-2791 

Piecemakers Quilt Show Aug 30, #9 Com- 
munity Center |91S] 452-3232 

GUTHRIE 

Lazy E Arena 9600 Lazy E Dr. July 11-13, USTR 
Oklohoma Chompionships Teom Roping. July 
25-27, Team Roping, (405) 282-7433 
Int'l Banjo College. July 1 9-20, Nal'l Four-Siring 
Banjo Hall of Fame Museum. (405] 260-1323 

NORAAAN 

HMS Pinafore July 1-13, Sooner TFieoter. (405) 
364-8962 

Norman Day July 4, Reaves Park, (405J 
366-5472 

Junior Zookeeper Summer Camp July 14- 
18, 21-25. Aug 4-8, Lhlle River Zoo. (405) 
366-7229 

Midsummer Nights' Fair July 18-19, Lions 
Park. (405) 3294523 

Faculty Show July 26-Aug 30, Firehouse Art 
Center. (405] 329-4523 

Celebration of Quilts July 31 -Aug 2, Lloyd 
Noble Center. (405) 321-5892 
Road Show Aug 2-31 , Som Noble Oklahomo 
Museum of Noturol History. (405] 325-471 2 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

Blue Door 2805 N McKinley Ave. July 3, Red Dirt 
Rangers & Friends, July 1 3, Tracy Grommer. 
July 1 8, Tom Russell. Aug 2, Blue House. Aug 
23, Tanya Savory. (405| 524 0738 
City Arts Center 3000 Generol Pershing Blvd. 
July 1 7-Aug 1 , Bobe, the Sheep Pig. Aug 28-3 1 , 
Winnie the Pooh. (405) 951-001 1 
Civic Center Music Hall 201 W Walker. July 
1 6-Aug 9, Forever Plaid. July 22-26, Fool- 
loose. Aug 5-9, The Wizard of Oz. Aug 19- 
23, Smokey Joe's Cafe. (405] 524-9312 


Omnipfex 2 100 NE 52nd St. July 1-10, Shacklelon's 
Antardic Adventure. July 1-Aug 1 5, Summer Explo 
ralion Program. July 1 1 , Top Speed. July 1 2-Aug 
10, Tonic Show. (405] 602-6664 
State Fair Park 144 & NW T Olh St. July 23-Aug 3, 
Greater Hunter Jumper Horse Show. Aug 1 5-1 7, 
Shootout Barrel Rocing. (405) 948-6704 
Comic Potential July 1-12, Carpenter Square 
Theater. [405] 232-6500 
Water Garden Tour July 12-13, Citywide. 
(405) 721-2736 

Bullnanza Aug 1-2, Ford Center. (405) 282- 

7433 

Balloon Fest 2003 Aug 8-9, Wiley Post Atrporl. 
(405) 4757006 

Family Fun Festival Aug 15-16, Washington 
Park. (405) 424-5243 

Odyssey Astronomy Club Public Star Party 

Aug 29-30, Loke Stanley Draper Soccer Fields, 
[4051 8994016 

PAWNEE 

Fairgrounds 510 Memorial. Aug 27, Pawnee Bill 
Troil Ride, Cattle Drive, ond Wagon Train. Aug 7-9, 
Pawnee Bill Memorial Rodeo, Aug 9, Pawnee Bill 
Memorial Smoke Off. (9 1 8) 762-2108 

Pawnee Indian Veterans Homecoming Pow- 
wow July 3-6, Football Field. (918) 762-2448 
Fourth of July CelebroHon July 4, Downtown. 
(918) 762-2108 

PONCA CITY 

Freedom Festival 2003 July 4, Lake Ponca. 
(580) 763-8051 

Annual Airshowjuly 12-16, GOOFS Field. 
(866) 763-8092 


Southern Classic Horse Show July 13-19, Busy 
B Arena & Stables. (580) 763-305 1 
Grand Notionol MoloCross Races July 29-Aug 
2, Blevin Park, (580) 762-5502 
101 Ranch Wild West Rodeo Aug 13-16, 101 
Rodeo Areno. (580] 763-8092 
101 Ranch Wild West Rodeo Parade Aug 
16, Downtown, (866) 763-8092 
Ponca Powwow Aug 28-3 I , White Eagle Park. 
(5 80) 762-8104 

SHAWNEE 

Red, White & Blue Celebration July 4, Expo 
Center. (405) 275-9780 

Woodcarvers Show Aug 5-29, Santa Fe Depot 
Museum. (405) 275-9780 
Midwest Bluegross Festival, Aug 22-23, 
Citizen Potowolomi Powwow Campground. 
(405) 391-2338 

STILLWATER 

isktma Joe's 2Sth Anniversary Celebration 

July 14-19, 501 W Elm. (405] 377-0799 
Krozy Daze July 17-19, Downtown. (405) 
624-292 1 

Pioneer Senior Olympics Aug 21-24, Citywide. 
(405) 747-8080 

TAHLEQUAH 

Cherokee Heritage Center 2 Miles South of 
Tahlequah on Hwy 62. July 1 2, Indion Arts Ap- 
praisol Day. Aug 29-3 1 , Nat'l Holiday. (91 B] 
4566007 

Illinois River Balloonfest Aug 15-16, Municipal 
Airport. (918) 433-9958 
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U nfitled 

A full moon 
Mercury glass 
Shimmering River Cimarron 
Slow, sandy 
Aged laughter echoes 
Picnics, hooking catfish 

An indigo sky 
Soft, brushed flannel 
Horizon silhouettes 
Windmills, elevators, oaks 
Horses doze 
Behind barbed wire 

A time whisper 
This rusty 

Unchanging moment 
The liquid depth 
Solace 

Solitude searchers seek 

—Kristi Lockhart 

#Cnst< Locfctiqrf /iVes in Wbfongo w/fii her Ryon. 


TULSA 

Foirgrounds 4 1 45 E 2 Ur Sr. Jufy 2-6, Tulsa Holiday 
Orcuir Quarter Horse Show. July 10-18, Palomino 
World Show July 11-13, Hunring & Fishing Show, 
July 1 S-20, An APFoir of rhe Heorr, July 1 9-20, 
EosJern Oklahomo Woodcarving Show. Aug 8-10, 
Americon Miniature Horse Central Championship 
Show. Aug 8-10, Posvwow of Champions, Aug 
1 6-1 7, Grand Naf'l Gun & Knife Show. Aug 2 1 - 
24, Green Counfry RV Soot Show & Sole. Aug 
29-3 1 , Labor Day Super Circuit & Go for the Gold 
Aucrion Fururity. (91 B| 744 J 1 1 3 

Bell's Fomily Celebration July 4, 3901 E 2Ur 
Si (918] 744-1991 

Tulsa Salutes Freedom July 4, River West Festi- 
val Pork & Veterans Pork. (918) 596-2001 

Thank You Tulso Day Aug 2, Tulso Zoo. (91 8] 
669-6612 

Jqii on Greenwood Aug 7-9, Archer & Green- 
wood. [918) 587-3193 

OUT & ABOUT 

ADA Western Herifoge Week, July 2 8- Aug 2, 
Cirywide. (580) 332-2506 

ALTUS Greor Plains Stampede PRC A Rodeo, Aug 
21-23, Rodeo Grounds. (580] 477-2222 


ANTLERS Hotter 'n Hell Tournament, Aug 9, Antlers 
Springs Golf Course. (580) 298-9900 
ARCADIA Festival & Rodeo, Aug 29-3 1 , Citywide. 
[405) 396-2899 

ARDMORE Fourth of July Activities, July 4, Loke 
Murroy State Park. (580) 223-6600 
ATOKA Trail Riders I PR A Rodeo, July 24-26, Hwy 
3 East. (580] 889-7421 

BETHANY Family Fun Festival, July 4, Eldon Lyon 
Park, (405) 789J256 

BETHANY Okie Derby, Aug 15 16, Wiley Post 
Airport. (405) 840- 1 156 
BLACKWELL Fourth of July Celebration, Juty 4, 
Downtown Si Foirgrounds. [580) 363-4195 
BRAGGS Green leaf State Pork 3 Miles South of 
Hwy 10. July 46, Fourth of July Celebration, Aug 
29-3 1 , End of Summer Party. (9 1 8) 487-71 25 
BROKEN ARROW Goteswoy Balloon Festival, 
Aug 1-3, Northeastern State University Campus. 
[918) 259-0587 

BUFFALO Stampede Days, July 1 1-14, Fair- 
grounds. (580) 735-288 1 
CATOOSA Liberty Fest, July 4, Rogers Point Park, 
[918) 266-2505 

CHECOTAH Honey Springs Battlefield 1 863 Honey 
Springs Battlefield Rd. Jufy 1 8, 5K Run & 1 Mile 
Fun Run. July 1 9, Honey Springs Memoriol Service. 
(918) 473-5572 


CHEYENNE Junior Rodeo, Aug 16, Rodeo 
Grounds. (580) 983-2734 
CLEARVIEW Open Rodeo, Aug 2-3, Memorial 
Area. (405] 786-2439 

CLEVELAND Freedom Celebration, July 5, Feyodi 
Park. (918) 358-2131 

COLCORD Hot Dog & Wotermelon Feast, Aug 
11, City For L (918) 326-4301 
COLLINSVILLE Tri-County Fair, Aug 20-23, 
Downtown. (918) 371-5652 
COOKSON Jubilee, July 1 M 2, TACO Building, 
(918] 457-4390 

CORN Bible Anniversary Cebbrotion, Aug 29-31, 
0\ywldQ. (580] 343-2262 
COWETA Christmos in July, July 11-19, Downtown, 
(918) 486-2748 

CUSHING PRCA Rodeo, July 11-12, Fairgrounds. 
[918) 225-2400 

DAVIS Summerfest, July 4-5, Footbdl Field & Down- 
town. (580) 369-2402 

DEWEY Free Foir Aug 1 8-23, Washington County 
Fairgrounds, 1918) 534-2600 
DURANT American Legion Boseboll Tournament, 
July 3-6, Loyd Plyler Pork. (580) 924-1418 
FAtRVtEW Not1 John Deere Two-Cylinder Trac- 
tor Expo, July I 8J 9, Hwy 58 Eost. [580] 
822-48 1 3 

FORT TOWSON Fireworks Display, July 4, Ray- 
mond Gory Srore Pork. (580) 873-2442 
FOSS Christmas in July Festival, July 1 1-12, Foss 
State Pork. [580) 592-4433 
FREDERICK Celebration 2003, July 4, Lake 
Frederick. (580) 335-2126 
FREEDOM 66th Annual Freedom Rodeo & Old 
Cowhand Reunion, Aug 14-16, Rhodes Arena. 

(580) 621-3276 

FREEDOM Aloboster Governs Golden Days, Aug 30, 
Aloboster Caverns Stote Park. (580) 621-3381 
GRANDFIELD Western Doys, Aug 1 -2, Downtown 
& Rodeo Areno. (580) 479-5230 
GROVE Arts, Crofts, and Cajun Festival, July 4-5, 
Civic Center. (918) 786-8896 
GROVE Grond Lake o' the Cherokees Quilt Show, 
July 46, Community Center, (918) 787-4334 
HARTSHORNS Round-Up Club Rodeo, July 3-5, 
South 14th St. (918) 297-3448 
HEALDTON Fireworks, July 4, Horton Field, [580] 
229-0900 

HEALDTON Old-Timers Breakfast, Aug 23, Anthis 
Park. [580) 229-0900 

HINTON Kiwanis Rodeo, July 3-5, Kiwonis Arena. 
(405) 5426643 

HINTON District Foir, Aug 21-23, Fairgrounds 
(405)542-321 1 

HOBART Formers Market, July 1, Courthouse 
Square. (580) 726-2553 
HOBART Kraiy Days, July 5, Downtown, (580) 
726^2553 

HOLDENVILLE Independence Doy Cetebrotion, 
July 4, Holdenvflle Lake. (405] 3796675 
HOLLIS Harmon County Block-Eyed Pea Festival, 
Aug 9, Downtown. (580) 688-9545 
HUGO Gront's Btuegross Festival, Aug 6-9, Salt 
Creek Pork. (580) 326-5598 
JAY Courthouse Square JuEy 46, 36lh Annual Not' I 
Huckleberry Festival, (918) 253-8698. Aug 9, 
Cruise Night, [918] 253-4307 
JENK5 Old-Fashioned Family Fun Fourth of July, 
July 4, Main Street. (918) 299-5005 
KETCHUM Duck Creek Fireworks, July 4, Arrow- 
head Yacht Club. (91 8) 782-3292 
LAV ERNE Fourth of July Celebration, July 4, City 
Pork.(580)921-3612 
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LAWTON Rangers Rodeo, Aug 6-9, LO Ronch 
Arena. (580] 585^595 

MANGUM Antique Car Show, Aug 9 , Coudhouse 
Lawn, (580] 782-2444 

MAftiOW Oid-Foshioned Celebration, July 4, 
Redbud Park (5801658-2212 
Me LOUD Blackberry Festival, July 3-5, Veterons 
Park. (405) 964-6566 

MIAMI Ottawa Cebbrotion & Powwow, Aug 29- 
31, Adowe Park. (918) 674-2553 
MIDWEST CITY Star Spangled Salute, July 4, 
Tinker Air Force Base. [405] 739-1 293 
MIDWIST CITY State Chili Champ ionship, July 12, 
Joe B. Bornes Regional Park. (405) 739-1293 
MOORE Celebration in the HeoriJand, July 4, Buck 
Thomos Park. (4051 739-5090 
OK EM AH Woody Guthrie Folk Festival, July 9-1 3, 
Pastures of Plenty. (9 1 8] 623-2440 
PAULS VALLEY Seed Spitting Contest & Fireworks 
Display, July 4, Wacker Park. (405) 238-75 1 1 
PAWHUSKA Cavalcade Street Dance, July 1 4, 
Downtown. (918) 287-1208 
PAWHUSKA International Cavalcade, July 1 6-20, 
Fairgrounds. 19 18] 846 2B80 
PORTER Peoch Festival, July 18-19, Main Street. 
[918] 483-4600 

POTEAU Celebration, July 4, Downtown, (9 1 8| 
647-9178 

PRAGUE Celebration, July 4, City Park. (405] 
567-2616 

PURCELL Heort of Oklahoma, July 4, Qty Lake. 
(405) 527-7128 

RENHESVILLE Dusk Til Dawn Blues Festival, Aug 29- 
3 1 , Down Home Blues Club. (918) 473-24 1 1 


RUSH SPRINGS Watermelon Festival, Aug 9, 
Jeff Davis Park. (580) 476-3103 
5APULPA Freedom Festival, July 4, Kelly Lone 
Pork. (918) 224-3330 

SAPULPA Concert an the Corner, July 24, Aug 
28, Martha's Corner. [918] 224-5709 
SEMINOLE 33rd Annuol Gospel Sing, Aug 1 3-1 6, 
Music Park. (405) 382-8351 
SPENCER Ice Cream Social & Open House, Aug 
23, 50th & Palmer. [405] 771-4576 
SPIRO BEueg rass Jamboree, July 12, School 
Cofetorium, (918] 962-2276 
STROUD Sac & Fox Notion Powwow, July 10-13, 
Tribal Reserve. (918] 966-3526 
TISHOMINGO Celebration, July 4, Citywide, 
(580) 371-2175 

TONKAWA Independe nee Doy Celebrotian, July 
4, Blinn Park, (580) 628-2220 
TUTTLE Annuol Ice Cream Festival, July 4, Sc brock 
Park. [405) 381-4600 

VIAN Labor Day Festivities, Aug 29-3 1 , Tenkitler 
Stote Park. (918) 489-5641 
VINITA Summer Fest Car Show, Aug 2, South 
Park. (918) 256-7133 

VINITA Will Rogers Memorial Rodeo, Aug 26-30, 
Rodeo Grounds. (918) 256-7133 
WAGONER Fiddlers Festival, Aug 14-16, Western 
Hills Guest Ronoh (9 1 8) 772-2545 
WAYNOKA Paint the Wall, Aug 30, Cafe Bahn- 
hof. (580] 824-0063 

WEATHERFORD Independence Day Celebrotion, 
July 4, Rader Pork. (580] 772-7744 
WILBURTON Sunset Hayride, Aug 30, Robbers 
Cove State Park. (918] 465-3831 


WISTER Lake Wister State Park Route 3, Box 70. 
July 19, Teom Gar Bow Bender Tournament. 
Aug 16. Gar Rodeo. (918) 655-7886 
WOODWARD Plains Indians & Pioneers Museum 
2009 Williams Ave. July 5- Aug 1 6, f Love a Pa- 
rade Photo Exhibit. July 19, Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Doncers, (580) 256-6136 
YUKON Freedom Fest '03, City Park & Chisholm 
Trail Pork. (405) 354-7208 

Visit oklahomatoday.com or 
travelok.com for more listings. 

Dates and times are subject to change; 
please confirm before oHending any 
event. The Events Guide is o free service 
published on o spoce-ovo//obfe bos/s. 7o 
be considered, please mail a notice of the 
event that /fjc/t;des dote, place^ address, 
and both o contact telephone number and 
Q phone number that con be published. 
Notices must arrive af Oklahoma Today 
three calendar months prior to pubTh 
cation (i.e. November/December 2003 
events must arrive by August 1), Events 
Guide, Oklahoma Today, 15 North Rob- 
inson, Suite 100, Oklahoma City, OK 
73102. fax: (405) 522-4588. Email: 
even tsguide@oklahomatoday com . We 
cannot take listings over the telephone. 



GREAT PLAINS COUNTRY 

For more information, contact us at 
1-866-GPC-OKLA • www.greatpiainscountry.com 




Mountain ranges, 
cattle trails, Native 
American and 
Western heritage, 
Arts and Culture, 
wildlife, water 
sports, antiques, unique shop- 
ping and more o wo it you. 


866.GPC.OKLA 

WWW. g reof p !a i n scou ntry. com 
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Cruisin' in... 


Lt'lirnditry Aiirariiiiiis liu’liiilt': 

* ninijnn;il III. liii Musriitn 
- Illtl Inwii Ciiniiilrx 

• Acftlry I'iiPli 

txrrlli’iii [nijj]iiii| llliilnn Farllilirs 
lliili|iirfiliii|is^ Aiilitjiii'Miirrs 

Cri'iil Annual tvrnls I rstivals 
Iliitli'iisanilMiirr 



EIvK CITY 

H O L I D O M E 

complete with: 

151 RtM>ms 
Meeting Space tor 300 
bree Calls 
brcc In Rtiom CtjtTec 
IndtHir Swimming P<miI 
VVhirlpttcil • Steam RtxjJTi 
sSatma • Fitness R<Kmi 
Ciamc Rt)om • ShuOIcbtjard 
9 - H o Ic Miiiiai me G i A f Cok i rsc 
Ping' Pong • Payzonc Club 
Gazebo Restaurant 

1 Mile from Hlk Cm 6c 
Country Club 

Toll Free Reservations: 

l- 800 -HOLIDAr 

1 -40 Hv\t. 6 
Elk Cir\’, OK 73644 
580/225-6637 
B(4} &'A nna Welcome You! 




selfdeschbed 'ham at heart' 
^aul James wgs a freelantfte 
r6rfiarote coSSmiinicaHons witter 
far thirteen years before venturing 
into'pubfk gardening. 


IGHT YEARS AGO, TULSAN PAUL JAMES SOWED A 
wild seed with the producers of a budding cable network called 
Home & Garden I clevis ion (HGTV). His idea? To produce a show 
chat would “strip away pretense and appeal to homeowners who 
would rather play golf than work in their garden.” 

In the vase compost rumblerof real icy TA4 James idea spun black 
gold^lTe result is Gardening by the Yani^ a weekly halEhour program 
written and directed by James diat transforms his mid-Tulsa 

backyard into a film set for twenty-six episodes per year. 

'Tart of my pitch to HGTV was to film the show at my house 
and feature gardening successes as well as failures*” he says of 
the shows regular-Joc orientation. 


Blossom or wilts the shows are never contrived, which can make 
for some impromptu moments on camera. 

“We have a motto in gardening television," James says, “If you 
catYt fix it, feature it,” Thats reality — and part of what makes 
James* program popular to viewers in more than 100 million 
homes aromid the world. 

Whatever the shows topic, it s populan Gary Dempsey, 
an Oklahoma City fan, says, “I mean, that guy can make 
compost interesting,” — -Mary Logan Wolf 

Gardening by the Yard airs Saturdays and Sit miap ar 10:30 a am 
on HGTV h^ucom. 
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Boating. Swimming. Skiing* Fishing. Even iakesicleJodging, camping and golfing.We'vegotyourdaiiy dose 
of aquatic excitement at many of our 50 state parks and resorts. Right here, in Okiahoma. 

800*654-8240 oklahomapark5.com 


Beavers Bend 


Lake Murray 


LakeTexoma 


Robbers Cave 


Roman Mose 


Western Hiils 


So Ctose.So Fun.So Affordable, 

OKL.HOMA 

Parks, Resorts & Golf 


baWoov\ Fest 2003 


August 8 & 9, Wiley Post Airport, N.W. 50th & Council 


55 HOT AIR BALLOONS • BALLOON GLOWS & RACES • BICYCLE STUNT TEAM 

Family Fun Zone • crafts, Food, & Live music • Derby Duck Dash 




Proceeds benefit the Regional food bank of Oklahoma. 

WWW.BALLOONFEST.COM • 405/47 5- 7006 




